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EZY-PLEAT 
ePleats fabrics perfectly in less time. 


eSaves material---Standard 36" mate- 
rial produces 24” pleated panel. 


eMakes possible the installation 
of many unusual 
effects. 





Available 
in all colors 
including chrome. 























SEE YOUR LOCAL \ 
, DISPLAY DISTRIBUTOR or 
for further information write: LA 


EZY-PLEAT MFG. COMPANY Sener how ita done. 
905 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MURALS 


in Black and White, Color, 
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Art Poster Board 


it's built in 
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REQUEST care in the selection of 
color, in finish and in 
itsconstruction. . . 
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Blowups are widely and effectively 
used in show windows, store inte- 
riors and for exhibits. 


H} 


Made from your own photos, or 
you can select suitable illustra- 
tions from our photo library. 
Superb subjects are available for 
many seasons and events. 


Write for Complete Information 
and Price List 
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MELOY BROS., Inc. 


Shelbyville, Indiana 
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CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


666 Washington Blvd., —— CHICAGO,ILL. 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE THE COVER 


For the past fifteen years DISPLAY WORLD's January issue has presented a symposium of com- Recognizable at a glance as the work of Karl 
ments on display for the coming year—expressions from every branch of the entire field. Next month Kneis, formerly of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
will be no exception. In addition to the regular editorial content there will be statements (and Mo., the pearl illustration is of a particularly 
some criticism) by such prominent retail executives as Walter Hoving, president, Lord & Taylor; i display of foundation garments. This 
Stanley Marcus, Neiman-Marcus; David E. Moeser, treasurer, Conrad & Co.; Paul Hollister, execu- Pt i: ate —— a to handle, 
tive vice-president, R. H. Macy & Co.; Victor W. Sincere, president, Frank & Seder, and twenty-odd coe sh ngs pa allan setigy — combines 

, , . good taste with selling power, but Kneis man- 
more—not to mention comments from over fifty leading displaymen, and a large number of ages to combine the two very effectively. This 
advertising agency and national advertiser executives, as well as producers and installers of display! window won first prize in its classification at the 
The ideas contained in the January number can easily serve as the foundation for your display plans _|nternational Association of Display Men con- 
for 1939. In the mail on January 15. Watch for it. vention, 1938. 




















An all-night blizzard set a gleaming white 
stage for New York’s Christmas displays 
which made their appearance this year on 
the heels of the Thanksgiving holiday. 

Red and green is the predominating color 
scheme as the stores revert to these tra- 
ditional colors and the tinsel, holly, and 
snow of an old-fashioned Christmas. Many 
of the windows suggest greeting cards come 
to life, complete even to the miniature raging 
snowstorms which have so captured the 
imagination of busy gift-shoppers. 

Musical sound effects add to the holiday 
mood with Lord & Taylor’s great golden 
bells and Franklin Simon’s angel choirs 
ringing out side by side, while from all 
directions can be heard the strains of 
“Jingle Bells,” and the tinkling tunes of 
Swiss music boxes. 

The North and South Shop displays have 
also taken their share of the spotlight. On 
one hand there is tropical color and sway- 
ing palms; on the other, ski-clad figures 
against snowy backgrounds—all contribut- 
ing to the general excitement of this exhil- 
irating and colorful season. 
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Return fo Iradition feen 
In New York Windows 


By KATHLEEN RIVERS 
Worsinger Window Service, New York City 


Unusual photographic backgrounds were 
used by Display Director Tom Lee, Bonwit 
Teller, in a dramatic color promotion headed, 
“Yellow leaves for the South.” The panels, 
which suggest strange and fascinating un- 
dersea growth, are actually enlarged X-ray 
photographs of interesting shells and pearls 
and are particularly lovely in combination 
with the various tones of yellow and the 
tropical atmosphere of the windows. A rich 
white woven silk fabric covers the floor 
and raveled in serpentine effect suggests 
some new and superior forms of sand. 

The mannequin lounges against a white 
cotton rope in a pose of casual grace. The 
rough straw hat with its picturesque flowing 
veil, the clear glass cylinders and plaque 
holding a few smart accessories, and the 
cellophane scroll with its black lettered text 
sustain the highly sophisticated mood of the 
setting. Backgrounds by the Vollmer Studios. 

Rhythmic movement and brilliant ‘“sun- 
drenched” color were used by Display 
Director Hal Williams, Altman’s, in pro- 
moting resort fashions for wear along the 
gay Gold Coast of California. A spacious 
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outdoor effect was created by opening three 
windows to their full height and width and 
painting the background a soft lime green. 
Dashed across it in darker green script were 
the names .of famous resorts. 

The sweeping rhythm was accentuated by 
the clever placement of the mannequins and 
the descending line of the green bamboo 
parasols dropped by thick hemp ropes from 
the full height of the ceiling. ~All of the 
gay, sunny colors of the costumes were re- 
peated in the painted colors of the palm 
leaf fans in Sand-filled clay pots as they spir- 
aled in and out of the three windows in a 
brilliant review. The display platforms were 
finished in an olive tone and the floor, fin- 
ished in the same color, was streaked with 
yellow in a sun-splashed effect. 

Franklin Simon goes gaily Victorian in 
the decoration of its interior shops, the lat- 
est addition being the newly installed North 
Shop which carries out the theme of a Vic- 
torian hunting lodge. In a relatively small 
space, the wall murals create an effect of 
depth, spaciousness and inviting warmth. 
These are all done in warm ruddy browns 
and reddish tones picked up here and there 
with black to make them stand out boldly 
from the grayish-green walls. <A _ fireplace 
with a roaring “fire,” a window with billow- 
ing red-and-white curtains framing a snowy 
landscape, and a table with wine bottle and 
a casually discarded hat are pictured. 


—Upper display by Tom Lee, Bonwit Teller, 
featuring yellow as a popular shade for 
cruise-wear. ... At left is a setting by Hal 
Williams, Altman's, giving a novel touch to 
cruise-wear display by means of the green 
bamboo umbrellas. . . . All photographs by 
courtesy of Worsinger Window Service, New 


York City— 
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—The North Shop of Franklin Simon is seen 
in the photograph at the right, complete 
with fireplace, plate rails, and all the rest. 
Beaumar Jaimes is display director for 
Franklin Simon. . . . Center, one of the 
Christmas windows with which Irving Eld- 
ridge, R. H. Macy & Co., stopped sidewalk 
traffic. The snow was in constant motion. 
. . « John Rosenberg created the colonial 
Christmas setting for Abraham & Straus, 
seen in the final display— 


There’s a sly touch of humor in the string 
of weiners dangling from the mantel and 
the bird cage slightly askew on the side wall. 

Simulated) wrought iron hardware and 
roughly painted boards transform the stock- 
room doors into an integral part of the dec- 
orative scheme. A limited amount of mer- 
chandise is displayed in the racks on either 
side of the fireplace, a full-length open case 
along the left wall, and three adjoining cases 
and a small bar directly opposite carrying 
a variety of ski and skating costumes and 
gay Tyrolean mittens, caps, and gloves. The 
scalloped valance carried around the entire 
shop is a deep green to blend with the wall 
tone. Display Director Beaumar Jaimes, 
murals by Cecelia Staples. 

“Just like a Christmas card!” was the 
unanimous comment on this charming minia- 
ture setting by Display Director Irving Eld- 
ridge, Macy’s. Depicting “Christmas Eve 
in New York City, 1783” in the midst of an 
old-fashioned blizzard, the entire setting is 
carried out in authentic colonial period treat- 
ment. 

The facade of the house is simulated red 
brick with white trim and white fanlight 
doorway wreathed in Christmas holly. Warm 
light streams out through the half-opened 
door to light the path of the little family 
group braving its way against the snow to 
pay a holiday visit. Concealed fans flutter 
the garments and blow the snow realistically 
about, piling it in drifts against the house 
and into the door—half burying the gay 
Christmas packages piled on the steps. The 
background is a deep, wintery blue. 

A gilded wood swinging sign carries the 
window title and the entire setting is framed 
in dark green to complete the Christmas-y 
effect. This display occupied the center of a 
group of three at the right of the main en- 
trance. A companion display—‘“Christmas 
Eve in New York City, 1825”—was given a 
similar position to the left of the door. 

A colonial Christmas was also promoted 
at Abraham & Straus where Display Direc- 
tor John Rosenberg created typical period 
settings for many types of gift merchandise. 
Motion is an added feature of these windows, 
and as a means of building suspense is espe- 
cially effective. The white painted wooden 
doors swing in at slow, regular intervals to 
reveal festive family scenes of the colonial 
days in colored cutouts on the background. 

In this setting featuring men’s striped 
neckwear the background seems particularly 
appropriate. The colonial gallant in gold 
and blue with ruffled white fabric stock helps 
himself from the holiday punchbowl borne 
by the old family retainer in dark livery. 
The dandy’s figure is applied flat to the 
wall; that of the servant set out several 
inches. The doorway with its graceful rail- 
ings is wreathed in green crepe paper holly 
enlivened with red berries and strings of 
small green Christmas lights. 
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Glassware and Pottery Display 


In those good old days prior to 1930 there 
were only two types of display—those de- 
signed to appeal to the classes and those we 
all thought or hoped were appealing to the 
masses. Neither of them could qualify, in a 
broad sense, as effective display today, al- 
though they seemed very proper in their 
places at the time. The kind of display con- 
sidered good for the class store would have 
gotten the display manager of the popular 
price store off the payroll in a hurry if he 
imitated the class store displays for more 
than eight or ten days in any single year. 
These days were limited to spring and fall 
openings. They were planned for a full 
week’s showing, but seldom remained longer 
than a few days. 

, The class store took great pride in its 
exclusive showings of rare works of art, 
amid luxurious surroundings; also in dis- 
playing the newest and strangest novelties it 
could obtain, irrespective of the limited 


potential market for such merchandise, or 
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By HOWARD C. OEHLER* 
Wieboldt Stores, Chicago 


the profit possibilities. This sort of display 
seemed necessary in order that the dignity 
of the institution might be maintained. 

The display objective of the average popu- 
lar price store was quite a departure from 
that of the class store. Showing as much 
merchandise as possible per square foot of 
window or selling space, masses of merchan- 
dise with big price cards, many of which 
quoted questionable comparative prices, was 
the common practice. Displays were ar- 
ranged and changed with much rapidity, and 
the great masses of merchandise involved 
made it almost impossible to show anything 
to advantage. These displays had little or 
no attraction value other than their apparent 
price appeal. 

It seemed that such displays really sold 
merchandise for some stores in those days, 
but no one will ever know how much more 
business could have been done had more effi- 
cient display methods been used. A similar 
variance of display standards existed between 


*Address given before convention of Glass and Pottery Association of Chicago. 
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the large and small stores or shops. The 
practices of the larger store, if adopted to 
the shop, meant suicide for the small busi- 
ness. So we were told by the merchant- 
owner. Be that as it may—times have 
changed. Public tastes and individual and 
mass thinking have changed. 

When customers became scarce, however, 
alert stores of all types slowly developed a 
few principles that are now recognized as 
fundamentals in practically all effective dis- 
plays. They eventually adopted a yardstick 
for displays, calibrated in sales results. 
Effective displays sold merchandise—poor 
displays were sales failures, no matter how 
much institutional publicity they created. 
Institutional displays no longer paid _ the 
rent. The class store learned that evel 


—Immediately above is a beautiful display 
for the Steuben Glass Salon, New York City. 
Designed by James McNaughton, the glass- 
ware is shown against an abstract drawing 
on a curtain of dark velvet. Red and white 
spots were thrown on the background; white 
spotlighting, mixed with steel blue, was 
focused on the heads... . The lovely interior 
setting for the display of glassware and 
pottery in the Carole Stupell Shop, New 
York City, was planned by Robert Heller, 
industrial designer. The shelving, supported 
by brass poles, is of glass... . J. R. Stewart, 
whose furniture and pottery displays for 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, are particu- 
larly well known, is responsible for the setting 
at the left. The curving background was 
of wood— 





in 
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—At the right is a colorful setting by 
Ay Charles R. Crawley, George B. Peck Com- 

pany, Kansas City, Mo., featuring Mexican 
pottery. - » - Carl W. Ahlroth, The May 
Company, Los Angeles, used a display in 
blue and yellow for a window of San Joaquin 
pottery. . . « The final illustration shows 
"The Avenue of Tables" on the fourth floor 
of the Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
for which Claude Gehring is display director. 
The table settings are changed every ten 

days— 


though the six or eight vases displayed at 
$65 each attracted a lot of attention and 
comment, too.few of their customers had $65 
to invest in a vase. So they dramatized 
ideas and sold the public not only the ideas, 
but the merchandise upon which those ideas 
were based. 

Their show windows and interior displays 
convincingly showed, for example, that 
Mexican pottery added a bright, colorful, 
and interesting decorative note to an other- 
wise drab and depressed household. Folks 
bought Mexican pottery and are still buying 
it, because the show windows and the Mex- 
iean shops in the china and pottery depart- 
ments of some of the better stores show them 
how these articles add interesting color to 
the home, and how little money they cost. 

What happened in popular price stores? 
Mass displays no longer sold goods in vol- 
ume. Except for certain types of conven- 
ience goods, and perhaps such events as 
January white goods sales, displays crammed 
with merchandise jailed to attract the at- 











tention of the passerby. 

Trying to sell a prospect who won’t even 
look is like throwing a kiss in the dark— 
it accomplishes nothing. So, with no small 
amount of doubt, and with a “let’s try any- 
thing once” attitude, the more aggressive 

The mass store cautiously proceeded to drama- 
ted to tize its merchandise. The first attempts 
busi- were feeble, but resulted in a general “clean- 
chant- ing up” of displays, so to speak. This gave 
have the merchandise at least a fair chance of 
il and being seen. 

Then, step by step, the displays of mass 
wever, stores adopted the same principles of sales 
ped a psychology that made class store displays 
ed as @ productive. The quality of the merchan- 
e dis- dise and decorative embellishments used 
dstick varied with the class of the store. Obvi- 
esults. ously, better merchandise is bought by 
—poor people above average incomes, to be used 
r how in homes befitting the quality of the arti- 
eated. cles. It should, therefore, be displayed 
d the amid appropriate surroundings. Neverthe- 

evel less, the line differentiating class and mass 
Store displays is becoming less and less de- 
finable as the months pass. 
"Y The chief reason for this lies, I should 
“s Say, in the fact that the appearance value, or 
g eye appeal, of medium and low-priced mer- 
i chandise has increased tremendously during 
te the past few years. Such beauty, utility, and 
1s m@ value present rare opportunities for display. 
or When merchandise having both eye-appeal 
d and price appeal is favorably subjected to 
Ni mass traffic, that’s effective display because 
d the desire to possess, plus the economic ad- 
f, vantages, are too tempting to resist. The 
.r results point to an almost inevitable conclu- 
x sion. 
g No one knows better than you, who buy 
1s and sell china and glassware, how difficult 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Sears’? Giant Windows 


“What’s the big idea?” might be a very 
reasonable query about the why and where- 
fore of the towering show windows in two of 
Sears Roebuck & Co.’s newest and biggest 
stores: Baltimore, Md., and Chicago, North- 
west. 


These lofty display spaces are three stories 
high—35 feet from top to bottom They are 
40 feet wide and 23 feet deep. The big Balti- 
more window gets the title “world’s biggest” 
over the new Chicago window because in 
the latter store the window is broken in two 
units—literally two different stories. The 
main floor section of the window goes to 
the grocery concession, the upper 25 feet for 
general display. This layout puts the dis- 
play problem literally “up in the air.” 

There are several reasons why Sears, at 
this point, indulges in such large scale and 
spectacular display activities. Some of them 


are explained by L. S. Janes, national dis-. 


play director for Sears, in whose department 
plans for the windows were worked out and 
whose job it will be to keep them trimmed 
and their maintenance justified. 

The Chicago window is so placed and is 
so big, Janes points out, that only the broad- 
est, simplest treatment can be used. Favor- 
ite subjects will be of the institutional type 
with an insistence on brand names.  AI- 
though Chicago is Sears’ “home town,” there 
are many thousands of citizens still unin- 
formed of the company’s progressive and 
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diverse retail policies and it is believed that 
from this extraordinary vantage point the 
displayran can drive home many an impor- 
tant point about Sears Roebuck & Co. in 
general. 

The special location of the Chicago store 
on a heavily traveled, six-point crossing 
gives the big window many advantages over 
an ordinary city corner. Three street car 
lines, three of the city’s biggest, cross here, 
exchanging and transferring thousands of 
passengers hourly. On these six corners, 
almost all the daytime hours. are hundreds 
of people standing for periods ranging from 
one to ten minutes. while waiting for a 
street car—with no’hing to do but look at 
that dominating window. 


The density of Chicago’s population is not 
to be overlooked either. Recent census 
counts give the city more than 3,500 people 


—At the lower right is the “world's largest" 
show window, the spectacle that brought 
gasps from residents of Baltimore when 
Sears Roebuck & Co. opened its new "A" 
store in the Eastern city. It is three stories 
high, 35 feet from top to bottom... . At 
the left is a photograph of the big window 
in the new Chicago store of Sears. The first 
floor window space is given over to the 
grocery concession; Sears' job starts at the 
second floor level, making a broad, "bill- 
board" type of treatment necessary— 


per square mile and that figure is intensified 
even more in big outlying residential and 
business communities like the Northwest 
side, site of the new Chicago store. 

The store is at the intersection of Irving 
Park, Cicero and Milwaukee avenues. Auto 
traffic at that point is thick and steady at 
all hours. For this shifting, moving, capac- 
ity audience the oversize window proves a 
perfect medium for relaying strong messages. 

The use of these exciting and tremendous 
display spots will be watched with interest 
by lots of retailers and displaymen. Big 
windows like this would seem to be a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the more recently acquired 
function of store planning and display: to 
help build store prestige—to keep customers 
“sold” on the store itself, as well as on the 
merchandise. 

This can be especially important in the 
case of an organization like Sears when 
there are six other big stores, and many little 
Sears stores in and around the city, so that 
it might be justifiably considered that an 
ambitious venture like this is an investment 
in favor of the whole local system. 

Sears men point out that windows like 
these developed for Baltimore and Chicago, 
Northwest, are still in the nature of an ex- 
periment. If it turns out that their mainte- 
nance won’t be justified then they won't be 
scheduled for future stores—but Sears’ store 
planners and displaymen predict otherwise. 
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Rallet Russe De Monte Carlo 
Display Tie=-Ings 


hwest 


Irving Display managers in New 
Auto r ee York City can pat themselves 
dy at oa on the back for anticipating 
‘apac- the ‘tremendous public inter- 
ves a @ ii mm ©6est shown in the nineteen-day 
Sages. ee season of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo—said to be a 
greater success than any pre- 
vious ballet engagement, in- 
cluding those of Pavlowa 
and Diaghileff. 

Seventeen stores devoted 
forty-nine displays to the Bal- 
let Russe, including tie-ins 
with gowns, shoes, books, jew- 
elry, and even soap. 

The ballets most frequently 
used were “Gaite Parisienne,” 
Massine’s new ballet to Offen- 
bach music; “St. Francis,” 
another new ballet by Mas- 
sine to Hindemith music, with 
: : sets by Paul Tchelitcheff; 
like “Giselle,” a classic revival 
Cag, : danced in the long white tar- 
whic 7 latan ballet skirts; and Mas- 
ee ‘ sine’s third new production, 
rt be ; . 7) “The Seventh Symphony” 
Soe * fed (Beethoven music) with sets 
ise. | by Christian Berard. Dis- 

playmen who used reproduc- 
tions of the ballet decors ob- 
tained photographs in advance 
from Hurok Attractions, Inc., 
press department, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 
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—The displays illustrated were 
from the following New York 
City stores: upper left, Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers; left center, 
Bergdorf Goodman; lower left, 
Jay Thorpe. Upper right, W. & 
J. Sloan; right center, Bonwit 
Teller; lower right, J. & J. 
Slater— 
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Dramatic Foundation Display 
Selis “Girth Control” 


fo rmfit 


FOUNDATIONS 


In common with other types of merchan- 
dise, foundation garments are joining the 
sweeping parade of dramatized display—and 
high time, too. For such merchandise has 
so much more than a bit of silk, rubber, etc, 
to offer the feminine shopper that the dis- 
playman who does not build up an interest- 
ing story about it in his windows is missing 
one of his best bets, and the store is missing 
sales. 

Foundation garments offer the displayman 
an unexcelled chance to use the best type 
of display: that which sells results rather 
than merchandise. Unlike some other forms 
of apparel, these garments are not bought 
for themselves alone. It is what they will 
do for the purchaser that counts, and it js 
for that reason that they are purchased, 

The displayman must first dramatize and 
sell beauty of figure; then comfort, qual- 
ity, and the rest. But “girth control” comes 
first. 

In spite of the obviousness of this fact 
that foundation garments are bought solely 
for the results they produce and not for 
their intrinsic beauty or value, many display- 
men continue to show them in the time-worn 
manner—in simple groups of merchandise, 
spread on plateaux and supported by T- 
stands—and with nothing whatever to play 
up their own peculiar selling points. 

On the other hand, a number of display- 
men are giving the same dramatic treatment 
to the subject of figure control as is given 
to other major merchandise. The sales re- 
sults they report invariably indicate the 
merit of this method of display. 

If any form of apparel deserves dramati- 
zation in the show windows of the nation 
it is foundation garments. It is merchandise 
that, when bought right and handled in the 
store by an intelligent staff of salespeople 
and fitters, is a very profitable item. 

As mentioned above, the method of dis- 
play treatment being given foundation gar- 
ments by some of our leading displaymen 
naturally varies with the individual. But 
in the main it is the svelte figure angle which 
must be stressed, for no woman—at least 
in our times—girds herself with a constrict- 
ing device purely for the fun of the thing. 
And this thought naturally brings on an- 
other—if the particular merchandise to be 
dsplayed has some special attribute such as 
light weight, extreme flexibility, and so on, 
this subject makes a most appealing secon- 
dary display theme; in many cases it is even 
used as the main display point, as will be 
noticed by an inspection of the windows 
pictured here. 

In the first display seen on the opposite 


—Airbrush treatment was given the panel 
in the first display, by John Homer, Acke- 
mann Brothers, Elgin, Ill. . . . Joseph Mc- 
Cann, S. Kann Sons Company, Washington, 
D. C., tied-in with the name of Schiaparelli 
and clothed his mannequins in cellophane 
dresses to dramatize the second window. ... 
John Homer used cut-out silhouettes to stress 
the "One woman is telling another" theme— 
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—In the display at the right, A. L. Squires, 
Gebhart-Gushard Company, Decatur, Ill., 
contrasted modern foundation garments 
with those of grandma's day. ... The last 
two displays, by George H. Wagner, J. L. 
Brandeis Company, Omaha, Neb., used 
skillful contrast between merchandise and 
background, plus excellent art work and cut- 
out silhouettes to bring out the selling 
points of the merchandise— 


page, John Homer, Ackemann Brothers, 
Elgin, Ill., chose to dramatize the “Light as 
air freedom” theme, and “Down to earth 
control,” for “Miss Today” foundations. The 
sky-writing.on the upper portion of wall 
board was done in air brush, and the entire 
setting was carried out in black and white. 
The card reads: “Lively 14’s to lovely 40’s— 
get their fashion freedom from Miss Today.” 

Joseph McCann, S. Kann Sons Company, 
Washington, D. C., selected a different motif 
for the second window shown. “Form-Fit” 
foundations were set off and were given 
dramatic authenticity by tying-in with the 
magic name of Schiaparelli, which in itself 
was sufficient to vouch for the desirability 
of the merchandise. McCann added an 
extra and interesting touch to his dramatic 
setting by clothing the three mannequins in 
gowns of cellophane which gave a semblance 
of outer apparel without concealing the 
beauty of the garments themselves. 

John Homer is again represented by the 
third photograph in which “Nu-Note” foun- 
dations were shown in blowups against the 
background, while in the immediate fore- 
ground the dark, silhouetted heads of women, 
cut from wall board, apparently discussed 
the merchandise. The card copy tied-in 
with, “One woman is telling another—'It’s 
here—the amazing poise-control super-com- 
fort foundation!’ ” 

A. L. Squires, Gebhart-Gushard Company, 
Decatur, Ill., used the modern miss theme to 
tie in with a style show and store-wide pro- 
motion of “Le Gant.” Set on three planes, 
the copy read: “Grandma called them ‘stays.’ 
Mother said ‘corsets.’ Today it’s ‘Le Gant!” 
Appropriate photographs for the first two 
divisions were set next to the copy, while 
beside the final statement was posed a 
miniature mannequin clad in the latest foun- 
dation. This display is shown at the top of 
this page. 

Wall board cutouts of various corset fig- 
ure types set at a slant from the black back- 
ground clearly illustrated the featured sell- 
ing points of the merchandise in the second 
photograph. The display was by George 
H. Wagner, J. L. Brandeis Company, Omaha, 
Neb. The same figure types are again shown 
on the slanting panel displayer in the fore- 
ground. Across the background ran the 
words: “How do you figure ?” 

The final display was also by George H. 
Wagner, his “Join the youth movement— 
start with Foundettes” being used against 
a light pink background and black rayon 
plush curtain. The light, whimsical note 
was aided by the “motion” of the slanting 
displayers. 

The whole subject of dramatic display for 
foundations and related merchandise can be 
Summed up in a sentence: The displayman 
who is using this method of selling can take 
a bow; the one who is not should take imme- 
diate steps to give it a trial, and be con- 
vinced by the results. 
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People buy what they see, if the merchan- 
dise is presented in the proper manner. To 
have them see the style, the beauty, and the 
desirability of the merchandise, we need the 
skill and touch of an artist in merchand‘se 
presentation through the show window. The 
great trouble with many of the smaller re- 
tailers is that they lack ideas and vision 
in selling. 

Creating a consumer demand _ through 
scientific methods of advertising and the 
power of suggestion through the right type 
of display is the fundamental basis of scien- 
tific selling. As much depends on the man- 
ner of display as on the direct appeal of 
the salesperson. Efficient display does more 
to focus the mind and to create a demand 
than any other kind of advertising. 

However, every display manager finds at 
one time or another that he is utterly at a 
loss for an idea as to a setting for a particu- 
lar line of goods. Usually such occasions, 
unluckily enough, come in an emergency— 
in the form of a last-minute request for a 
change in the regular, planned windew dis- 
play schedule. 

Such requests almost always come from 
buyer or merchandise manager who _ has 
just returned from the market with a very 
new “hot” article wh’ch must be put on sale 
immediately in order to beat a competitor 
to the punch. For this type of emergency 
call, many disp'ay managers adopt the 
praiseworthy methcd of keeping a supply of 
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Practical Designs 
For Small items 


By G. ALVIN SMITH 
Display Specialist, New York City 
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display ideas filed away, ready for instant 
consultation. For those of you who main- 
tain a file of this nature, here are four 
sketches of display settings which will come 
in handy when the presentation of small mer- 
chandise items comes up. 

With the display departments in almost 
every store so well equipped for turning out 
window settings, any display such as those 
seen here can be executed in very short 
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time. With the bandsaw, Cutawl, and other 
necessary tools, auick results can be ob- 
tained, while practically every displayman 
carries a stock on hand of wall board, lum- 
ber, paint, and other materials to draw on 
at a moment’s notice—or if not, there is 
almost invariably an old, used setting that 
can be revamped easily enough into an at- 
tractive new display. ; 

Sketch No. 1 is. one that will make a 
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heautiful setting for perfumes. While it may 
look quite elaborate or complicated, it can 
be made up in different adaptations to suit 
the requirements of the individual depart- 
ment and budget. The back panel is to be 
made of wall board, cut out and backed up 
with wood strips to make the shape shown. 
Overlays of wall board can be used, if you 
wish, to make it more elaborate. The rose 
stem, leaves, and hand can be cut from wall 
board and painted in natural colors—or they 
can be simply painted on the background. 

The urn can be cut from a 1-inch-thick 
board, as per the design. The two pedestals 
at the right side are to be made of wall 
board applied to a wooden framework. You 
can use any color scheme desired. However, 
it should be seen that it is in harmony with 
the merchandise to be shown. Copy can be 
placed a-top the panel, and of the face of the 
large pedestal. 

Sketch No. 2 is an excellent setting for 
cosmetics, as it is very flexible throughout. 
The disc and curved units for the sides are 
made from wall board as per the design. 
The center of the disc can be cut out and 
backed up with a transparent materia! and 
illuminated from the rear, or the disc can 
be painted on in a contrasting color. Arti- 
ficial foliage and flowers or lettering can be 
used at the top of the circle. The pedestals 
are to be made to conform with the general 
scheme of the setting. 

Sketch No. 3. There is nothing more use- 
ful for the display manager to keep on hand 
and nothing that possesses more utility than 
a three-panel screen unit such as ‘he one 
illustrated. There is hardly any limit to the 
variety of ways in which such units can be 
used. They can be repainted, recovered, and 
additionally embellished as desired to fit in 
with any occasion and practically any type 
of merchandise to be shown before them. 

In this case the three panels are made up 
in the customary manner—all board facing 
over a wooden framework, the facing being 
painted or covered with material. A large, 
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iridescent bowl is shown placed over the 
raised center platform, which in turn has a 
circular-shaped shelf of wood, cut so that it 
rests slightly over the center of the bowl, 
which holds it in the proper position. Paint 
the part of the bowl underneath the shelf 
in a solid dark color. You can produce a 
very effective lighting treatment by placing 
a light inside the bowl. A large “dummy” 
perfume bottle is then placed on the flat top 
of the bowl. 

Attention is directed to the odd-shaped 
platforms at each side of the center. A 
large artificial spray of roses is arranged 
across the panel as shown, or this can be 
painted on. Butterflies can be made by cut- 
ting them out of cardboard and painting 
them in natural colors. As an interesting 
variant of this idea, the butterflies could 
be cut out of cardboard and covered with 
foil paper, cellophane, or similar material. 
This set can be placed in conjunction with 


a natural wood background, or a curtain can 
be used as pictured. 

Sketch No. 4 is for the display manager 
who is already thinking in terms of Easter 
settings. This display can be a very strik- 
ing one, and at relatively low cost. The 
circle and side panels are to be made of 
wall board, reinforced at the back with 
wooden strips, then painted or covered with 
suitable material such as felt, duvetyn, or 
sateen. The design over the center panel 
can be an overlay cut from wall board. You 
can also adapt novel lighting treatment into 
this setting if it seems desirable. 

The pedestals are all oval in shape and 
are so constructed that they fit into each 
other. Easter lilies and ferns intermingled 
can be placed as shown. Your color scheme 
will depend largely, of course, on the nature 
of the merchandise to be displayed, and 
hence is left to the discretion of the display 
man. 
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Little Window Displays 
Go To Market 


By R. E. MOORE, Manager, Sales Promotion Division, 
National Distillers Products Corp., New York City 


Promotion men fume and fuss, strain re- 
bellious brain cells, wrestle with artists and 
photographers, plead with purchasing de- 
partments, threaten really decent lithograph- 
ers or other suppliers—and finally, one after 
another, displays come forth, bright with 
many colors, varnished to a sleek smartness, 
die-cut cleverly—all ready to reach through 
plate glass and charm the consumer purse. 

Not without pride the eager little displays 
are rushed to market . . . followed by fond 
thoughts of accelerated turnover and rising 
volume. Surely their appeal will draw many, 
many consumers into retail outlets. Surely— 
but will the little displays actually reach 
the retail outlets? Wéill they ever be seen, 
and where? Will they have a chance to per- 
form the assignment given them? In short, 
what lies beyond the shipping tag? 

Beyond the shipping tag may lie efficient 
installation—normal display life in the win- 
dows of carefully chosen outlets—dealers 
“sold” on the promotion and cooperating to 
move the brand displayed—or beyond the 
shipping tag may lurk display’s “Private 
Enemy No. 1,” waste—waste in distribution 
and installation. 

Too many advertisers are paying tribute 
to display’s “Private Enemy No. 1.” The 
following are all current victims: 

A. Has binsful of displays forgotten in 
distributors’ warehouses — jittle displays 
which never got to market. 

B. Has displays lying unused in store 
basements, destined to provide b.t.u.’s for 
furnaces instead of music for cash registers. 

C. Has today 500 displays in the ware- 
house of a professional installer (in terri- 
tory where there are only 50 good windows). 


And 250 more displays are on the way— 
although the advertiser’s schedule calls for 
the installation of exactly 75 displays this 
month. A ten-month supply here, blushing 
unseen. 

D. Ships displays into a market “to keep 
company-employed installers busy,’ when 
sales potential does not warrant the installa- 
tion of additional displays. 

E. Has displays half-hidden in back of 
windows, behind so much unrelated mer- 
chandise that only an X-ray could find them. 

F. Installs displays in windows of re- 
tailers who have almost none of the adver- 


















































—National Distillers’ R. E. Moore is not con- 


tised brand—and permits retailer to display 
competitive brands. 

These advertisers certainly would find it 
profitable to look beyond their shipping tags. 

Unfortunately, however, they probably are 
not aware of the leaks which drain the sell- 
ing force of their display promotions. Per- 
haps they—or others who have similar prob- 
lems—may glance through these pages and 
become irritated enough to check and double 
check their display distribution and installa- 
tion systems or lack of systems. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs ask questions which every 
window display advertiser should answer— 


:: & 





and answer completely. The suggestions 
given are necessarily brief. Their purpose 
is simply to stir further thought and careful 
analysis. 

Should window displays be shipped to job- 
bers? If they are, the advertiser should be 
sure to make definite arrangements to have 
them installed in the type of outlets he speci- 
fies, and in a manner which will permit them 
to sell. It is not wise to expect jobbers’ 
salesmen to install window displays. They 
haven’t time, and they're not skilled window 
trimmers. 

The advertiser should instruct representa- 
tives to take a “physical” inventory in dis- 
tributors’ warehouses at least once a month. 
Inventories should be sent to home offices in 
order that advertising or promotion man- 
agers may know where and what displays 


tent with attractive displays—he insists that 
they be used and that company salesmen 
sell the retailer on their use, so that a 


store-wide promotion on the featured brands 


can be staged while the display is on view— 
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—For every display adopted by National 

Distillers, salesmen receive a loose-leaf sheet 

with a photograph of the complete display 

set-up, a thorough description—and instruc- 

tions “how to use it" to secure the re- 

tailer's enthusiastic cooperation. No wasted 
displays for National!— 


are languishing unseen. Even if wholesalers 
pay all or part of the cost of displays, the 
advertiser should make it his business to 
see that they are used, and used effectively. 

Should window displays be shipped to re- 
tailers? Unless the advertiser is selling 
through exclusive outlets, or outlets man- 
aged by aggressive retail merchandisers, it 
is seldom advisable to ship window displays 
directly to retailers. A visit to the store- 
rooms of retail stores will show many good 
displays fading far away from the consumer 
eye and the consumer purse. 

I believe advertisers will find almost in- 
variably that it costs less per “working dis- 
play” to have window displays installed by 
expert trimmers. 

Should salesmen install window displays? 
Usually salesmen are not window trimmers. 
Moreover, they believe that installing dis- 
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Some advertisers turn over all window 
displays to a national installation company 
which has associates in various parts of the 
country. Others contact local installation 
companies directly from the main office, 
through branch offices or field representa- 
tives. 

When professional installers are used, a 
big question is: “Who books the windows ?>— 
the advertiser’s own salesmen—distributors’ 
salesmen—or the installers?” The nature of 
the advertiser’s business, the size of his sales 
organization, the number of displays he in- 
stalls, the purpose of the displays—all should 
determine the answer to that question. Obvi- 
ously, it is vital to control the distribution— 
the booking of all displays. At this point, 
display’s “Private Enemy No. 1” does its 
most nefarious work. 

If the distributors’ salesmen and the ad- 
vertiser's own men do not appreciate the 
selling value of window displays, if they 
book displays in fourth-rate outlets (because 
it’s easier to get rid of them that way), if 
they accept the second or third window on 
a side street, if they pass up busy shopping 
districts and book too many displays in 








plays is not part of their selling job. They 
don’t like it—and too often they merely 
“drop” their displays in retailers’ stores. 
Seldom will they take time to install a real 
selling window. When they do, the adver- 
tiser may be paying more per installation 
than he would were he to hire a_ profes- 
sional installer. 

On the other hand some advertisers find 
it profitable to employ and train a crew of 
combination salesmen-installers. One large 
tobacco company has such a sales organiza- 
tion. For two weeks these men sell, place 
small displays, and book windows. The fol- 
lowing two weeks they return to the same 
outlets, trim the windows and arrange major 
interior displays. The work of this crew is 
closely supervised. The fact that this adver- 
tiser is one of the most successful in the 
industry makes this system worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 

Should professional installers be used? 
By “professional installers” we mean the 
many installation companies which employ 
one or more window trimmers and _ install 
displays for various advertisers. 
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neighborhood, low-volume stores, the adver- 
tiser might find it more profitable to let the 
installers book windows—in a list of outlets 
selected carefully for location and volume 
and approved by local sales representatives. 

One large cigarette manufacturer, whose 
windows are booked by local installation 
companies, has issued the following instruc- 
tions : 

1. Must be corner location. 

2. Window must be average size, large 
enough for complete display. 

3. Installation company must trim front 
or first side window next to entrance door. 

4. No more than one window is ta be 
installed in one block on same side of 
street. 

5. Complete specifications must be fol- 
lowed at all times. 

All this company’s installations are 
checked by its salesmen for specification 
trim, neatness of trim, and location. 

If the installation is in a good location, 
but with poor trim, the window is not paid 
for until the window has been re-trimmed to 
the satisfaction of the advertiser. 

If locations do not meet with specifica- 
tions, installation companies are not paid for 
the installation at all. They are warned 
never to trim that location again. 

Window Advertisers, inc., a national in- 
stallation house, has a card index file of 
more than 300,000 retail stores, classified 
according to location, type of outlet, win- 
dows available, and so on. In certain fields in 
which this company has worked for years 
the list of classified outlets must be quite 
complete and should be valuable to adver- 
tisers. 

Incidentally, advertising and sales promo- 
tion executives who do not have this com- 
pany’s “Window Display Data Book” should 
write for it. It’s worth $50 to anyone inter- 
ested in national window display advertising 
and will be sent on request, without charge. 
In the “Window Display Data Book” is a 
listing of 982 cities of over 10,000 population 
with an analysis of window display coverage 
and circulation in each—based on the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers’ report, 

[Continued on page 39] 




















Stand Out 


Illustrated on these two pages are twelve 
displays that attracted far more than ordi- 
nary attention. Space prevents more than 
brief mention of details, but the displays 
speak for themselves. 

Upper left, U. S. Gaytees in a shadowbox 
storm setting, by Ray Putnam, Ivey’s, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C. Upper left center, a unique 
harvesting machine-fashion tie-up, by Ber- 
nard Heims, Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland, 
Ore. Lower left center, by Beaumar Jaimes, 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York City. 
Lower left, the enormous needle and thread 
convey color from the grape cluster to the 
group of hats. The head form is of moulded 
papier mache. The display was by Louis A. 
Banks, The Hecht Company, Washington. 

Immediately above is an interesting mil- 
linery setting by Sidney Ring, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, while below is a 
formal gown setting by Edward J. Perrault, 
The Fashion, Houston, Texas. 




















Displays’? 


Just above is a shoe display by P. A. 
Kushell, Russek’s, Detroit. The ladder was 
painted gold. Below is an autumn display 
by Guy Malloy, presenting the ‘“Neiman- 
Marcus Woman.” 

At the upper right is one of a series of 
men’s wear windows from Lipman Wolfe’s 
fall opening displays by Bernard Heims. 
Upper right center, a very realistic night 
club setting, by J. Manassie, Joseph Horne 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The background 
was in peach, with white windows. The 
card read, “Evening Stars.” Lower right 
center, a particularly attractive furniture 
display by Sam Blum, Bloomingdale’s, New 
York City. At the lower right is a mil- 
linery window in which fuschia shades are 
used as a color scheme. The slanting dis- 
player and the baroque scroll combined to 
make a most interesting display. The set- 
ting was used by The Broadway Hollywood, 
and was done by Aubrey L. Maley. 
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Shoe Display Treatments 
Must Fave Punch? 


By IRVIN RIGA 


Potter's, Cincinnati 


A group of shoes and a few price tickets 
no longer constitute a good footwear display. 
Shoe displays must be dramatized—they must 
pack a punch in order to do their best work. 

While there is always plenty of latitude 
to work with when designing a shoe display, 
it is not always easy to add the element 
which distinguishes it from ordinary run-of- 
the-mill windows. Sometimes a basic color 
provides the idea, or a certain new style may 
suggest a bright idea. We find that motion 
has a great influence on sales through dis- 
play, particularly in men’s shoe windows. A 
man seems to be more likely to stop at a 
window which has movement. 

Getting motion into a display without 
cheapening it is not easy. A few examples 
of its successful use at Potter’s will serve 
as an illustration of how it can be done. For 
a window of men’s buck shoes we used “Put 
your bucks on buck” for the background 
theme. A cutout of a man with a moving 
arm, animated by a motor, waved two dollar 
bills ‘up and down. From the number of 
men who stopped before the window and 
from the sales on this one item we know 
that the idea was very successful. 

A semi-motion disp!ay was used last sum- 
mer to promote men’s washable shoes. A 
mere statement on a show card to that effect 
did not seem adequate to drive home the 
sales point. So from a water faucet we 
suspended strips of cellophane to look like 
real water, flowing into a pan which actually 
contained water. A pair of the washable 
shoes, together with a sponge and soap, 
stood by the pan and dramatized the idea 
that these shoes could be washed just about 
as easily as a handkerchief. 

Another dramatization used last summer 
was for “air conditioned” footwear for men. 


A giant shoe was cut from wall board, 
painted white, and placed on a background. 
Open slots and perforations in the shoe were 
employed to carry out the airy, cool theme. 
Strips of colored cellophane were fastened 
at the perforations and an electric fan, con- 
cealed behind the display, forced currents of 
air through the holes. The strips of cello- 
phane kept in constant motion. The men 
viewing this display could not help getting 


the thought that these shoes from Potter’s 
were cool and comfortable for hot weather 
wear. 

If the shoe displayman will put a story 
behind each window and strive to make that 
story graphic and interesting, he will have 
displays which are outstanding in attracting 
customers. Don’t sell the shoes; sell the 
idea. The sale of the shoes will then take 
care of itself. 
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Frfective Display Treatments 
To Draw Masculine Eyes 


Displaymen, like other advertising men, 
have a dozen or two fundamental psychologi- 
cal appeals around which to build their dis- 
plays. While these are too well known to 
need repetition here, among them might be 
mentioned the appeal to self-betterment, 
pride of possession, emulation of others in 
a higher social or income group, personal 
enjoyment, and so on. 

In many cases several of these groups can 
be combined, just as Alex Demey, Roos 
Brothers, San Francisco, Calif., has done in 
the first display illustrated at the right. 
Here the setting tantalizingly depicts some- 
thing of the pleasure which comes from a 
winter cruise to tropic seas. The beaming 
faces of the two figures speak for them- 
selves as far as the enjoyment angle is con- 
cerned, the sea scene in full color on the 
background conveys an idea along the same 
line, and the apparel itself is a direct appeal 
to the instinct for self-betterment and 
adornment. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that it 
is too bad that one does not see more mas- 
culine mannequins of the type shown in this 
display of Demey’s. These two figures have 
personality—a “human-ness” which is im- 
mensely attractive. They carry out the same 
idea used by Esquire in eliminating the 
“pretty boy” from the magazine’s style 
sketches; as a result, Esquire fashion artists 
give their illustrations the appeal of nat- 
uralness. These mannequins have the same 
attribute and the display is helped greatly 
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In the second display, by Carl W. Ahlroth, 
seis The May Company, Los Angeles, the setting 
that is confined strictly to one of seasonal appeal. 
Pine Completely formal in its treatment, the dis- 
ele play makes a straightforward bid for atten- 
a tion to the merchandise, with some emphasis 
‘ale on the season and the importance of keeping 


abreast of the style parade. 

Stephen Kalmar, Macnaught Shoe Stores, 
ies Sydney, Australia, selected a different angle 
for a display of shoes, tying-in with a cur- 
rent event. The occasion was the launching 
of the S. S. “Orcades” by a Sydney line, of 
considerable importance to the Australian 
city. A full-color blow-up occupied the en- 
tire background, with serpentines leading 
irom the “upper deck” to the merchandise. 
Card copy and the general setting tied-in the 
launching of the ship with the launching of 
new shoe styles. Here again the psychologi- 
cal appeal was to personal pride—both in the 
local happening, and in having the latest in 
correct footwear. 





—Upper display, by Alex Demey, Roos 
Brothers, San Francisco, Calif. Note the 
“human interest’ mannequins. . . . Center, 
by Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif... . Lower, by Stephen Kal- 
mar, Macnaught Shoe Stores, Sydney, Aus- 
traia. The launching of new footwear styles 
tied-in very neatly with the launching of a 
new steamer by a local line— 
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Women, who comprise the biggest major- 
ity of our customers, have very definite ideas 
on home decorating; the’ displayman who 
must install furniture displays must be tact- 
ful in his presentations, or leave himself 
open to feminine criticism—than which there 
is nothing sharper. It is a good idea to re- 
member that women like new things, includ- 
ing display settings. 

It is the writer’s personal belief that a 
diversified schedule of display is the most 
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Furniture Display Irend 
is Toward Diversity 


By WILLIAM J. CADDELLE 
Spear & Co., East Liberty, Pa. 


effective, and that there is a trend in this 
direction among furniture displaymen. We 
try to carry through on this thought. One 
week we plug novelty theme windows, such 
as “Wife Savers by Norge,” or similar catch- 
lines in the featured cards that may appeal 
to the humorous side of the housewife. The 
following week we present furniture as a 
thing of beauty, stressing the ease with 
which it can be purchased through the judi- 
cious use of credit. 
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In displaying furniture and home furnish- 
ings, we find the problem most acute in 
working out settings that will be adaptable 
and appealing to the masses and not the 
individual. Bearing this in mind, we have 
tried to simplify our windows and interior 
trims and yet at the same time to show the 
merchandise in a way to emphasize its de- 
sirability and natural beauty. 

We have, here in Pittsburgh, educated our 
people to follow, systematically, our change 
of windows. The cooperation and coordi- 
nated efforts of all the displaymen in this 
city have done much to aid in getting over 
to the public the value of window display in 
their day-to-day purchases. 

In ready-to-wear, style is generally 
stressed; in electrical items, mechanical re- 
liability is the featured point; in furniture, 
we try to point out the importance of good 
taste, fine lines, and the correct accessory 
pieces. 

While on the subject of trends, it might 
be well to mention that ready-to-wear has 
recently come in for theatrical lighting ef- 
fects, and furniture is following suit. There 
is no reason in the world why a smart piece 
of furniture or a modern household appli- 
ance can not be dramatized in the same man- 
ner as an evening gown. 


It is my belief that the display profession 
is ripe at this time for a designer of the 
Ziegfeld type; there is no’ doubt but that 
such men exist, and probably are even now 
working along very advanced display lines. 

Taking everything into consideration, | 
believe that display as a whole is on the 
verge of a great step forward, both from the 
standpoint of technique, as well as in general 
recognition. I believe that business organi- 
zations are beginning to realize the fact that 
display is a profession and are starting to 
elevate display to its justified position in 
store administration. 

As examples of the type display used at 
Spear’s, three photographs are included with 
this article—recent windows promoting the 
use of Swedish Moderne. In the living room 
we presented a room setting with the use of 
wood-grained block wall paper. Indirect 
lighting effects from the background heiped 
to bring out the rich colors of the fabrics 
in the suite. The use of glass made the 
bedroom display very attractive, with the 
suggested doorway proving to be an atten- 
tion-getter. 

The third window is a bit “off the trail” 
from the usual furniture display, stressing 
the desirability of floor-plan rugs. Across the 
background a series of paintings showed 
ridiculous scenes, such as a man in full 
evening dress, and wearing a “country” 
straw hat. The copy pointed out that misfit 
rugs are just as silly. 
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Translucent Lighted Effects 
These windows were decoratea with 
translucent Lamiluxe, the new ma- 
terial made from Pergamyn. It looks 
like frosted glass either in white or 
any of the six eye-catching colors. 


COLUMNS, PEDESTALS, PLATEAUS QUICKLY 
MADE FROM FLUTED OR PLEATED STOCK 
This material may be utilized in 
these pre-processed finishes, that 
is, either semi-fluted, semi-pleated 
or plain smooth surface. . . . . 


AND WAFLTONE, A CELLULAR GLASS EFFECT 
This unique surface finish presents 
wide opportunity for the creative 
decorator to introduce completely 
new effects in panels, columns, ped- 
estals. In 6 striking colors and white. 
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NY WV ! @ = WM a —A small unit for the display of gloves, for win. 
She UH ¥ Ht Mi dow or interior. The front is wall board with a 
square cutout in the center. A large sheet of 
: thin white paper is decorated to show the girl's 
head and hands. This is pasted over the sheet 
of wall board so that when lighted from the 
rear, the cut-out square is illuminated. This 
shadowbox effect can also be used with a flasher— 
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—An effective design for a New York World's Fair display, featuring the perisphere and 
trylon from the Theme building. The platforms are of wall board over a wooden framework. 
The perisphere is suggested by a wall board circle which is airbrushed around the edges 
in a soft gray to give depth. The trylon is built in three dimensional effect of wall board 
over a wooden framework. All the units in this display should be painted pure white, with 
the background decorated in midnight blue, with a modern design worked thereon in soft 
subdued colors. The lettering is cut out and appliqued. "In Step With Tomorrow" was 
suggested by Miss Beatrice Mabry, assistant director of collateral advertising, for the fair. 
This display would be ideal for an advance showing of evening wear; by the addition of a 
few shelves it could be worked into an attractive shoe display. . . . Note: It is not per- 
missible to use any signs or advertising bearing phraseology that will directly tie-up the mer- 
chandise with the New York World's Fair unless the merchandise bears the fair's official 
license tag— 
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—The large compass in the center and the cut-out appliqued figures tell the story of cruise 
wear. Both compass and figures are of wall board, brought away from the background by 
wooden blocks. Strong lights are to be hidden in either side of the unit to flood the center— 
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—A unit easily constructed of wall board and 

having eight or more shelves on which bags can 

be displayed. The center figure is cut from wall 

board. Attaching an actual bag for the head 
of the figure will prove an eye-catcher— 
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Certain-teed Products Elects 


New President 

Announcement of the resignation of Wal- 
ter G. Baumhogger as president of Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, manufacturers of 
building and display materials, and the elec- 
tion of C. L. Von Egloffstein to succeed him 
was made recently by the corporation. 





C. L. Von Egloffstein 


President, Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Von Egloffstein was formerly executive 
vice-president of Holton, Richards & Co., 
Inc., industrial management consultants, 
having been associated with that organiza- 
tion since 1924. On his acceptance of the 
presidency of Certain-teed he became in- 
active in Holton, Richards & Co. but remains 
a member of the board. He is also on the 
boards of numerous other firms. 

Baumhogger was elected president of 
Certain-teed in December, 1936. Subse- 
quently, he was elected chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corporation. On October 7 he sub- 
mitted his resignation as president to the 
Certain-teed board, and since has been 
elected president of United Cigar-Whelan 
Stores Corporation. 





New Display Spotlight 
By Chicago Firm 

A new portable spotlight, designed for 
dramatic lighting, has been announced by 
the Mitchell Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. Designed especially for use with the 
new “Mazda” projector lamps, the spotlight 
has a number of advantages. It is handy, 
compact, easily portable, and easily con- 
cealed. 

It employs either the spotlight or flood- 
light type bulb. Color filters can be clipped 
on to change the color of the beam. The 
spot is finished in chromium and is fully ad- 
justable. It is said to be low in cost. 





Merchandising Clinic Exhibit 
ls To Be Held 


‘With the idea of using better display and 
more effective eye appeal in the selling of 
quality merchandise for home and personal 
use, the California Academy of Fine Arts is 
arranging special two-week clinics for Los 
Angeles and other key cities. In these clin- 
ics the newest ideas in design, color, style, 
and fashion are to be combined with modern 
lighting effects, window and show case dis- 
play technique, and advertising tie-in. The 
clinics will be directed by Henry Sherrod, 
well-known merchandise man. 
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SEAMLESS 
BACKGROUND PAPER 


HIGH—S1 Inches 

WIDE—12—50—150 Yard Rolls 

HANDSOME—12 Beautiful Colors 
No messy background painting—time saver—money saver. 


IDEAL FOR BOTH WINDOW & STORE INTERIOR Displays, 


covering Pillars, Friezes, Large Wall Areas, Posters, etc., etc. 


Jobber Territory Open 


THE ACE PAPER CO., INC. 


BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 


FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 

FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat styles. 

In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 


Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St., So Fi" 4° 








© FLEXO*ACTION «+ 


Revolving Mechanisms — Reduction Units 
Geared motors for 
any speed or current. 
Quiet, powerful, de- 


pendable. Gearing| aa 
enclosed in oil.Pre- | Vd 
cision construction. Js 
TURNTABLES -30 Soe Fg 
to 1,000 Ib. loads. 

SEND_DESORIPTION FOR FREE ADVICE 
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Changing Buying Habits 
Stressed by Speakers 


That buying and shopping habits of the 
public are changing, and that wise displaymen 
will anticipate the trend of the times were 
two points which came in for considerable 
attention from the guest speakers at the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Display Men, held 
in Vancouver, B. C., a short time ago. Par- 
ticular reference to this aspect of display was 
made by W. C. Mainwaring, general sales 
manager, British Columbia Railway Company, 
Ltd., and by Walter M. Carson, president, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., both of Van- 
couver. 

Mainwaring, in discussing “Display Divi- 
dends,” said: 

“We have seen tremendous changes in recent 
years in merchandising methods and it has 
been said repeatedly that the buying habits of 
people are constantly changing. It is my 
opinion that we, as salesmen, are responsible 
for this unrest or change on the part of the 
buyer and that it does not arise because of 
some changed condition within the mind of 
the individual and for which he alone is re- 
sponsible. 

“We have passed through several years of 
evolution—perhaps some of you think revolu- 
tion—in the technique of selling, and today 
have reached a stage which, to say the least, 
is highly specialized. Artistry was an un- 
known quantity in a commercial establishment 
twenty-five years ago, and in that short space 
of time we have seen the window dresser 
grow up and become the display artist of 
today. 

“The attitude of the public toward business 
has changed because business has changed 
its outlook in regard to the responsibility it 
has to the public. The realization of modern 
business that beyond the field of merely sell- 
ing merchandise is the broader field of service 
has won for it an indispensable place in the 
economic and social structure of the world. 

This places a real burden of responsibility 
on the displayman. It is not enough that mer- 
chandise be attractively displayed in store or 
window; you, the displayman, are the inter- 
preter that directly and indirectly tells the 
customer just exactly what kind of an organi- 
zation you are working for. 

“Your customer expects you to accept and 
discharge a service in your community that 
extends beyond the mere sale of merchandise. 
In other words, not only you but your busi- 
ness must be a good citizen. Does your dis- 
play convey this impression? If so you are 
earning “display dividends.” 

“Your customer expects you to be human 
with your employees and realize they are 
worthy of their hire. Your customer wants 
to be convinced that your store is modern and 
reacts quickly to new selling technique. Your 
customer wants to be sold high quality mer- 
chandise, because the pride of possession is a 
natural instinct with afl of us. Your cus- 
tomer must know that your merchandise rep- 
resents the best value available for the price 
involved. Your customer must know that you 
are just as anxious to ‘serve’ as you are to 
‘sell. Your customer expects you to be 


straightforward in your advertising and your 
display. Your customer wants to know some- 
thing about your business policy and practices. 
Again ask yourself, does your display satisfy 
your customer on all these points? If so, you 
are laying the foundation that will insure 
‘display dividends.’ 

“Let us assume that all the factors neces- 
sary to create a favorable impression in the 
minds of our customers toward our particular 
establishment have been taken care of, what 
then can we do to promote ‘display dividends ?” 
Usually the first contact we make with a cus- 
tomer is via our show window. First im- 
pressions being so important, we must make 
sure our window display creates interest. As 
a layman insofar as the display profession 
is concerned, it would be superfluous for me 
to attempt to outline how you should arrange 
any class of merchandise, but there are cer- 
tain fundamental necessities that make pos- 
sible attractive and attention-arresting dis- 
plays and it is well that we consider these. 

“You would be disappointed if, as a utility 
employee, I did not stress the importance and 
value of proper lighting. Recent develop- 
ments in new equipment, particularly fluores- 
cent illumination, place at your disposal a 
medium that brings new value to your store 
and window display. 

“Science has made available the most won- 
derful variety of inexpensive materials suit- 
able for window backgrounds, fixtures, and 
display stands, so that we need no longer be 
hampered with a formal window of fixed de- 
sign that will not respond to present day dis- 
play treatment. 

“Simplicity appeals to me as a most neces- 
sary requisite in display arrangement because 
you only have a few seconds to arrest atten- 
tion and focus the customer’s thoughts on 
your particular merchandise. 

“Balance is equally important because it 
will often attract attention before the cus- 
tomer gives much thought to just what type 
of merchandise is displayed. 

“Action is highly desirable, particularly if 
it accentuates the service that the merchandise 
on display will provide. 

“The motion picture has created acceptance 
of artistry in beautiful stage settings, flowers, 
gowns, and other properties to such an extent 
that without knowing why we immediately 
respond to a display that personifies the artis- 
tic, and this feature should never be over- 
looked in window displays. 

“T am a great believer in trade journals 
and feel that every employee should regularly 
read one or more that deal with the business 
in which he is employed, and particularly the 
phase of the business that directly occupies 
his attention. A study of the articles and ad- 
vertisements in a good display journal will 
keep you informed of new developments in 
materials, ideas, trends, and styles, and make 
you realize that although the other fellow’s 
job may appear more atractive from time to 
time, the only limit to your own progress and 
accomplishment is the initiative you display 


in keeping in step with modern practices in 
your own sphere of activity. 

“Again remind yourself that if these car- 
dinal principles of good display are practiced 
that the reward will be ‘display dividends,’ 

“Without in the slightest reflecting on the 
importance of window display, it is my opin- 
ion that interior display in many cases today 
does not receive the attention it merits. Only 
a small amount of merchandise can be shown 
in a window, and the average attention it 
secures is a matter of seconds. On the other 
hand, our interior display is representative 
of our entire stock and should hold the 
customer’s interest for a considerable period 
of time. I am sure many of you have had 
the same experience as myself in seeing a 
most attractive window and then a store 
arrangement that added little, if any, appeal 
to your desire to buy. The same appeal, 
buying impulses, originality, and charm that 
you strive so hard to accomplish in your 
window displays should certainly be followed 
in your interior display. 

“Owing to the space available for interior 
display you have an opportunity for securing 
public confidence to a greater extent than 
a window makes possible. Fortunately the 
consumer realizes to a greater extent than 
ever before that you get only what you pay 
for, and the ‘perpetual sale’ merchant is to 
a great extent passing out of the picture. 
One sure way to build ‘display dividends’ 
is to encourage confidence in the minds of 
your customer by letting him see that your 
store represents the utmost in integrity, 
style, quality and ethical merchandising. 

“It is difficult indeed to estimate the value 
of an organization such as yours. Gather- 
ings such as this provide a clearing house 
for ideas that, if properly studied, will prove 
extremely helpful. Due to the keen compe- 
tition that exists in all lines of business 
today it is highly desirable that a close bond 
of fellowship and cooperation be developed 
among those engaged in the same line of 
business activity. 

“Display technique has reached a_ very 
high standard, and if you who are engaged 
in this interesting phase of selling require 
anything to inspire you to greater success 
it surely will be found in the tools that 
science and vision have provided you with 
in recent years. These tools, if properly 
applied, will bring you a bumper crop of 
‘display dividends.’” 

Carson, in discussing “Selling Through 
the Window,” said: 

“It must be obvious to all retailers that 
the importance of the window as a ‘silent 
salesman’ has been definitely established by 
experience. A good window must be articu- 
late in its composition as compared with a 
bad window that endeavors to say everything 
and expresses nothing. 

“The window is not the warehouse. A few 
articles fittingly displayed speak for them- 
selves, and merchandise well shown is half 
sold. 


“The importance of the window disp!ay, 
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whether viewed from the institutional angle 
or the sales angle, can hardly be over- 
estimated, because store windows not only 
represent the most valuable space in the 
store from the rental standpoint, but the 
most profitable from the sales standpoint. 

“No number of well-rounded phrases deal- 
ing with the gleam of diamonds or the glow 
of rubies, the sheen of the silver fox cloak, 
or the smartness of a well-tailored suit can 
carry a fraction of the power of sales attrac- 
tion that is inherent in a single glimpse of 
these items. 

“Never in the history of commerce have 
our stores held such beautiful goods, beauti- 
ful in design, in texture, and in utility—all 
that the heart desires; never was it so essen- 
tial that the best brains be employed to dis- 
play such goods to the best advantage. 

“A store selling optical goods makes a 
habit of asking customers why they come in. 
The replies show the following reasons: 
newspaper, 11%4 per cent; window displays, 
24 per cent; permanent patrons, 20 per cent; 
recommended by patrons, 41 per cent. Show 
windows are twice as effective as news- 
papers. 

“To obtain these results, the window must 
be clean and well lighted, in addition to 
being well dressed, and should be free from 
distractions. Right here I would like to 
say a word about the practice of putting 
cards in windows advertising local events 
such as musical recitals, church bazaars, etc. 
Anything of this nature takes away from the 
attractiveness of the merchandise in the win- 
dow; to those of you who are afraid of 
hurting the feelings of a good customer, let 
me tell you that if you are firm and do not 
make exceptions you will not get into trouble 
with the public, and you will add to the 
prestige of your store. 

“Speaking about distractions, a good win- 
dow can be spoiled by too elaborate fixtures. 
Some fixtures steal the show and the window 
fails in its duty of selling goods. 

“Stick to one color and one type of show 
card. I went on a motor trip this spring and 
one night I wandered around a city looking 
at the windows. In one I counted fourteen 
different types of show cards—some white, 
some pale green, some cream, some typed, 
some written with pen and ink, some printed 
—all going to break up what would other- 
wise have been a pleasing window. 

“One hears and reads a lot about the value 
of life and action in a window. I don’t think 
it necessary to depend on action to attract 
attention. On the other hand, it has its 
place. 

“In both large and small stores the selling 
staff should know what is in the window, and 
what is advertised in the press. The adver- 
tising manager and the sales manager and 
the display manager should work together 
with the closest cooperation. 

“In conclusion—display work should be 
planned well in advance and should take 
into consideration the advertising done by 
the store, the most attractive merchandise, 
and the season of the year. It should be 
designed to sell the store as well as to 
sell goods. It should be original. It should 
build prestige, enhance reputation, and stim- 
ulate sales. It should, and will—when prop- 
erly used—be one of the most important fac- 
tors in any merchandising program. In other 
words, the success of the store depends on 
its success in selling through the window.’ 
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effects 


Easy to use Flex-Craft offers you 
an economical means of creat- 
ing three dimensional display 
effects. Use this distinctive new 
board for making pillars, pedes- 
tals, steps, merchandise display 
stands and complete back- 
grounds of practically any 
shape. Self-supporting, requir- 
ing no frames or braces, Flex- 
Craft is available in 16 attrac- 
tive colors including handsome 
walnut and satinwood effects. 
See your display jobber today 
about Flex-Craft. 
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Dennison’s, Dept. DW-12 
Framingham. Mass. 
Send me a generous free sam- 
ple of Flex-Cratt. 
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Lord & Taylor Makes 
Display History 

No other retail firm has done so much 
during the past year to get people interested 
in display—as display—as Lord & Taylor, 
New York City, for which Dana O’Clare is 
display manager. No firm has contributed 
quite so much, probably, as Lord & Taylor 
in the way of innovation, of pioneering on 
an unbeaten path. 

The display achievements of the store for 
the past twelvemonth fall quite logically into 
three divisions, each noteworthy. First and 
foremost was the now-famous Christmas bell 
series of displays used last year. No mer- 
chandise was shown—nothing but swinging 
bells over a country landscape, and with the 
sound of muted chimes reaching the pedes- 
trians from amplifiers over the windows. 
That particular display promotion produced 
more than 400,000 letters, wires, phone calls, 
and personai messages for the store. 

During the summer and fall, Lord & 
Taylor tried another experiment, that of 
devoting the entire battery of windows to 
millinery. The results were again amazing— 
so much so that the millinery industry spon- 
sored a testimonial dinner for the firm’s 
executives. This idea was repeated a short 
time later with “foundation garments—and 
again the display promotion clicked beauti- 
fully. It should not be forgotten that these 
displays did not depend on mass impression 
alone; they were executed with exquisite 
taste and finesse. 

And now comes the latest—the “blizzard” 
windows which were installed during the 
middle part of November. No merchandise 
was on view; the windows were frosted over 
with a beer and Epsom salts solution until 
only the middle portion was clear; within 
the windows a “blizzard” raged (bleached 
corn flakes kept swirling about by a con- 
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cealed hair-drying machine); the display 
cards read “It’s coming—sooner or later.” 
Amplifiers carried the sound of howling 
winds. 


These displays were unveiled on an un- 


seasonably warm -.day—and coat sales imme- 
diately jumped 50 per cent over the figures 
for the same day in 1937, and continued to 
climb during the time the windows were con- 
tinued. Phone calls and messages poured 
into the store, asking how long the snow 
windows would remain; the comments from 
the public showed beyond a doubt the tre- 
mendous effect the displays were having on 
shoppers. 

It should be added, parenthetically, that 
Lord & Taylor almost immediately ran into 
another wave of comment—this time from 
the Fifth Avenue Association, to which the 
store belongs, and which bans motion and 
sound in member store displays. However, 
the windows were left untouched for a day 
longer than their original schedule and when 
they were changed for fur displays Walter 
Hoving, president of the firm, made the an- 
nouncement, “While we agree in principle 
with the policy of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation against motion in window displays 

. we can not permit anyone to tell us 
what we can or can not do with our display 
windows.” 

Whatever attitude the store assumes on 
the question of motion, it can not be doubted 
that the firm has added several milesones to 
the progress of display. It has made not 
only its customers conscious of display as a 
vital, interesting factor in selling merchan- 
dise, but the general public, the store’s em- 
ployees, and the tfade. 





The Question 
Of Motion 


Shakespeare wrote of a tempest in a tea- 
pot, but displaymen are interested in the 
question of a “blizzard in a show window.” 
The whole question is the result of Lord & 
Taylor’s snow windows, discussed in the 
preceding editorial, wherein snowflakes whirl 
and dance before the blast of an electric 
hair-dryer. The Fifth Avenue Association, 
made up of retail stores along that famous 
street, has always maintained a rigid rule 
that there shall be no motion of any kind 
in the display windows of member stores, nor 
any sound used in connection with display. 
The Lord & Taylor windows violated both 
rules, much to the distress of the association, 
which promptly complained, only to see the 
displays remain for a day beyond their orig- 
inal schedule and to be informed by the 
president of Lord & Taylor that the store 
was in sympathy with the association, but 
could not permit dictation in the matter of 
display. 

The point of the association is easily 
understood. Fifth avenue has an interna- 
tional reputation as a shopping thoroughfare. 
The unrestricted use of motion and sound 
in display would, quite probably, result in 
a cheapening of the carefully-maintained 
reputation which has been built up. To per- 
mit one firm to use motion, no matter how 
artistically done, would not be fair to the 
other members. 

On the other hand, Lord & Taylor appre- 
ciates the extra display value obtainable 
through the skillful, judicious use of motion 
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and sound. Under the direction of Dana 
O’Clare it has become an extremely bene- 
ficial part of display, as remote from some 
of the crude devices to attract attention as 
a backwoods country store is from Lord & 
Taylor. 

It would seem that the logical solution to 
the dilemma would be for the association to 
permit its member stores the use of sound 
and motion in display—but to be prepared 
to step in the moment any firm overstepped 
the bounds of good taste. 

Whatever the outcome of the disagree- 
ment, one prediction is safe: motion and 
sound will be used more extensively in 1939 
than ever before. . 


Blei-Wolcott Combination 
Setting Prize Records 

Out in Omaha, Neb., a “double-header” 
display department is making a name for 
itself through the number of sizeable cash 
prizes it has won during the past sixteen 
months. In that time the department, oper- 
ated for the Nebraska Clothing Company as 
a “joint partnership” by Les Blei and Guy 
Wolcott, has won $500 each in the Palm 
Beach tie and Interwoven hosiery contests, 
$100 each in those for Holeproof hosiery, 
Stetson hats, and Rothmoor, and $50 each 
in contests promoted by two other sponsors, 
for a total of $1,400. Out of the seven awards 
one was a grand prize, five were first places, 
and the seventh was a second prize. 

It is interesting to note that Blei, who had 
been in the young men’s clothing department 
of the store for some thirteen years, took 
over the display department at a moment's 
notice in 1936. The unique “partnership” 
agreement. was worked out with Wolcott, 
who had previously been in the department, 
and the two have been making an enviable 
record ever since. 





George A. Barr Joins 
Genung's, New York 

George A. Barr has resigned his position 
with Oppenheim-Collins & Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., to become the head of the display depart- 
ment of Genung’s, operating seven depart- 
ment stores in New York and Connecticut. 
His headquarters will be at the firm’s buy- 
ing offices, 10 East 40th street, New York 
City. Before his connection with Oppen- 
heim-Collins, Barr was display manager for 
Gilman’s Fashion Corner, in both Reading 
and Lebanon, Pa. 





Distributors Of 
Display Fabrics 

The Reliable Textile Company, 216 West 
Adams street, Chicago, mill distributors for 
an extensive line of coated fabrics known 
as leatherette, both of the cloth and paper 
type, and rayon and cotton textiles of all 
descriptions, is offering samples of the vari- 
ous items on request. 





DISPLAY WORLD's New York Office 
In New Location 

The New York City office of DISP#AY 
WORLD has been removed from 151 Fifth 
avenue to Room 1101, Flatiron building, 175 
Fifth avenue. Victor W. Sebastian is. the 
eastern representative of the publication. 
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George H. Wagner Wins 
A. B. C. Contest 


First prize of $200 has been awarded to 
George H. Wagner, J. L. Brandeis & Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for his display entry in the 
national “Back-to-School” contest conducted 
by Arthur Beir & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla., won second place 
and $100, followed by Ray Larson, T. S. 
Martin Company, Sioux City, Iowa, with 
$50; Russell Moore, Zollinger-Harned, Al- 
lentown, Pa., with $30, and the Bedford Silk 
House, Waterbury, Conn., which received 
fifth prize of $20. 

Winners of $10 awards were as follows: 
Leo W. Walton, Brady-Waxenberg Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill.; Ellis A. Chamberlain, 
City of Paris, Oroville, Calif.; Eugene T. 
Powers, Cole Brothers Department Store, 
Parsons, Kan.; Baker B. Binford, The Dia- 
mond, Charleston, W. Va.; W. B. Jennings, 
Goldwater’s, Phoenix, Ariz.; Fred Westby, 
Hill Brothers Dry Goods Company, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Arthur G. Harper, Howland 
Dry Goods Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Prudence G. Ciaramitaro, J. W. Ippel Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich.; Joseph B. McCann, S. 
Kann Sons Company, Washington, D. C.; 
John S. Burns, R. A. McWhirr Company, 
Fall River, Mass. 

The following won $5 each: Balle-Broder- 
sen Company, Denison, Iowa; The Coffman 
Fisher Company, Moorefield, W. Va.; Everett 
W. Quintrell, The Elder & Johnston Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; George Eckardt, Fow- 
ler, Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; W. 
S. Buchanan, Fine Brothers-Matison Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss.; Dan F. Ganger, The 
George Wyman Company, South Bend, Ind.; 
C. B. Stone, The Harris Company, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; H. F. Mullen, Heilman’s 
Store, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

George W. Johnson, J. F. Hink & Sons, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; M. H. Luber, The Killian 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; McCelvey 
Hartman Dry Goods Company, Temple, 
Texas; O. D. Grimes, The Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C.; L. N. Akey, O. S. Renfro 
Company, Chadron, Neb.; Dick Sharp, 
Schwartzberg’s, Alexandria, La.; J. T. Jack- 
son, Stark Dry Goods Company, Canton, 
Ohio; Chris Summers, Stephens-Hayes 
Company, Coffeyville, Kan.; Alvah M. Grif- 
fin, H. Weber’s Sons Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Allen Armstrong, C. H. Yeager Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio; S. Schneider, Yolles & 
Schneider, Winona, Miss.; Younker Broth- 
ers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The judges were Irving C. Eldridge, R. 
H. Macy & Co.; Albert Bliss, president, Bliss 
Display Company; Arthur C. Fatt, The Grey 
Advertising Agency, Inc., all of New York 
City; H. H. Littell, L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J., and John A. Rosenberg, 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Old King Cole Company 
Opens New York Office 

The Old King Cole Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has announced the opening of a per- 
manent New York City office and showroom, 
located in Suite 1708, 1270 Sixth avenue 
(RKO building). The office will be in charge 
of L. V. Bockius, vice-president, assisted by 
James H. Beardsley, eastern sales manager. 
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IN THE NEW SPRING COLORS! 


] 43 
NOW IN 9 O WIDE ROLLS 
SPONSORED BY 700 LEADING DISPLAY MANAGERS 


BLISS DISPLAY 


460 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SPRING BOOKLET 




















Baer To Open 
Own Store 


H. L. Baer, display manager, Bedell’s, 
Detroit, Mich., has resigned. He will open 
his own store in San Francisco, Calif. 





Life Goes Shopping 
For Christmas 


Under the title “Christmas: What we buy, 
what we want, what we hate,’ Life maga- 
zine recently devoted an eight-page port- 
folio to Christmas gifts and Christmas giv- 
ing in the United States. The portfolio was 
based on a questionnaire distributed to 


some 2,000 department store customers. Dis- 


playmen will find a number of display ideas 
and suggested tie-ups in the presentation. 





Lord & Taylor Repeats 
Bell Windows 


The famous Christmas bell windows which 
brought Lord & Taylor over 400,000 phone 
calls, wires, and letters last year are play- 
ing a return engagement at the New York 
City store again this year. Miniature Christ- 
mas scenes have been added, including the 
arrival of a train at a station, the Man- 
hattan night sky-line, a snow-covered vil- 
lage, and a party of carol singers. No mer- 
chandise is being shown. The bells, it is 
said, will remain for a month. 
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Display Studio Problems 


It is to the advantage of every retail dis- 
play manager or display studio manager to 
operate his department on a cost and budget 
control, keeping track of the cost of various 
displays, matching this cost against the sales 
produced by the display. 

Display departments, especially producing 
displays on a quantity basis, must be oper- 
ated as a regular business. The operation 
of our department can serve as an example. 
Our display production plant handles all de- 
tails of operation as well as the actual pro- 
duction of the display, whether it be in 
ideas, a direct job for production run, or a 
special design. 

On coming into the department it is imme- 
diately given a job number and placed in a 
job envelope (shown below) which follows 
the job through the department. The job 
envelope, in addition to containing the num- 
ber, has complete information regarding the 
source of the job, shipping details, descrip- 
tion, design information, production informa- 
tion, and, most important of all, the time 
record for labor, and the material record. 


IV. JOB RECORDS 
By H. W. MORTON 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita 


Each man handling the job keeps track 
of his materials and his time on a regular 
form for that purpose, places it in the en- 
velope on completing his part of the work, 
and passes it on to the next section of the 
department. 

All jobs are put on a weekly production 
schedule so that the different units of the 
production will be finished at the same time 
and come into the assembly section -for final 
assembling and shipping. 

We operate the department as a miniature 
factory, handling our own design work as 
well as our production, carpentry work and 
crating for shipment. Inasmuch as all dis- 
play material requires careful packing and 


—Below is the “master envelope" bearing 
complete information on a given job being 
routed through production. Time sheets, 
material requisition tickets and the like are 
enclosed in this envelope and passed along 
until the job is completed. Coleman's dis- 
play department, headed by H. W. Morton, 
keeps costs records within a fraction of a 
cent— 


shipping, we feel it is to our advantage to 
have a special department maintained for 
this end of the job. 

In addition to that, we have a method of 
handling the accounting werk on all display 
jobs. Time and materials records are as- 
sembled at the completion of the job and 
an accurate cost (within a fraction of a 
cent) is kept on all jobs. To operate a 
department successfully, an overhead figure 
for labor must be set up to cover the execu- 
tive expense of a department as well as 
employees’ insurance, medical care, ete, 
With this article are shown samples of the 
various forms used, ranging from materials 
ticket for materials used, through purchase 
requisition, time sheet and foreman’s requisi- 
tion, through the final invoice. They are 
economical to produce, most of them being 
done via the planograph method and mimeo- 
graph forms. 

Spoilage and waste material must be ac- 
counted for in the job envelope so _ that 
these can be taken into consideration on 
figuring the cost of the job. This is a great 


JOB NO.___zs/__ 





PRODUCTION ENVELOPE 


DISPLAY DEPARTMENT 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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—No. |, materials ticket. No. 2, daily tim> 
sheet. No. 3, requisition for purchases. 
No. 4, foreman's requisition. No. 5, invoice; 
this is made up in quintuplicate, the first 
three sheets being the same as that shown; 
the fourth and fifth sheets serve as instruc- 
tions for delivery. Other forms used by 
Coleman's display department include a 
payroll and master time sheet for the entire 
division, and a master production schedule 
sheet— 


aid for similar jobs to be run at a future 
time. Complete information is available as 
to how long it takes to produce the job, as 
well as material information for ordering 
materials ori a new job to be run. In this 
way schedules can be maintained and there 
is no chance for “gold-bricking” on the job, 
as a man’s time can be compared from one 
job to another that is somewhat related. 
This method of handling is used in many 
display studios and can be adapted to any 
display department, whether it be for a 
manufacturing concern or for a department 
store. And it is just as important to keep 
track of the cost of displays in a department 
store as it is for a large production basis. 
By doing so, the displayman has a cost 
record and in fieuring budgets for seasonable 
or yearly campaigns, these figures are of 
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the greatest importance and value to him. 

Seasonable campaigns from one year to 
the next have a somewhat similar relation- 
ship. With a cost record, the displayman 
can figure his budget to allow enough to 
cover the campaign and also figure it to come 
within the tentative percentage to sales set 
up for the promotion. 

The display department at the Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Company has a great varia- 
ticn of jobs, many including die-cut display 
cards, processed in several colors, which 
have to be produced against a competitive 
outside cost. Without these cost records 
we would never be able to estimate and 
compete intelligently. 

Our display department includes a com- 
plete service to the dealers, in addition to 
rendering service to our factory such as 
making decals for Coleman products on a 
production basis, as well as supplying spe- 
cial products finished for display purposes. 

This naturally brings up a great many 
headaches from a_ production standpoint, 
but it is required of any department oper- 
ating for a manufacturing concern or for 
a display studio and, unless a business-like 
schedule is maintained, the jobs could never 
be turned out at an economical figure and 
on time. 
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Greetings 


GREETING & THANKS 
FOR THEIR CORDIAL 
ACCEPTANCE OF OUR 
DECORATIVE DISPLAY PAPERS 
AND THE GLOSSIROLL LINE 


Excelsior 


PAPER SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 






















finlinay 


TO 
THE 
MANY 
FRIENDS 
WE'VE MADE 
IN THE DISPLAY 
FIELD A WORD OF 















640 W. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ACADEMY OF DISPLAY 


8 E. 41st St. at 5th Ave. (Bkit N.) New York 








WINDOW DISPLAY 


Increase your knowledge and _ your 
earnings. Superior training in Trim- 
ming, Backgrounds, Showcards. Mod 
erate cost. Diy and evening classes. 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE. 
























Novodom Turntable 


Runs 4 Weeks on 
Flashlight Batteries 


WIRES 
NO 35 
ELECTRICITY 


One Year Guarantee 
NOVODOM CO. 
200 Fifth Ave. 

New York C’ty 
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bDictures and Lettering 
In Modern Advertising 


By ARTHUR E. SKOLER 


Skoler Institute of Lettering and Poster Design 


First, let me tell you something about New 
Jersey’s “hill billies.” We have several kinds 
in this state. There are those in central Jer- 
sey, the group in Southern Jersey, and those 
who live near Pompton Lakes. Intermarriage 
and inbreeding have considerably weakened 
the strain. Out of touch with civilization 
as we know it, they have pursued their 
primitive existence without permitting any 
inroads from the world outside. A few years 
ago, the New York tabloids, discovering 
that an “uncivilized” community existed so 
close to the big city, played up one group 
with the usual lurid headlines and photo- 
graphs. 


Newark 


Even in their untutored existence, these 
people appreciate the authority of the printed 
word. Word of mouth carries no authority 
for them. But printing, even crudely let- 
tered words, has significance for them. 
Writing and speaking means nothing to 
them. But the printed word is gospel. 

Why is it that people who recognize no 
other authority accept that of the printed 
word? The Gestalt psychology shows us 
that people will pay attention to certain pat- 
terns and designs. A letter contains the 
essential pattern and it penetrates the con- 
sciousness and takes on significance. 

Now let us look at people of normal edu- 


cation. We will assume that most of us 
are high school graduates. We have the 
same appreciation, but perhaps a deeper one, 
that the “hill billies” have for interesting 
design. Mere lettering, however, does not 
attract us as completely. But when we see 
something unusual, something out of the 
ordinary, it arrests our attention and we 
become aware of it. 

The first posters were the signboards 
which date back to the Egyptians. There 
were modifications and amplifications of 
these first advertisements. In the middle 
ages, signboards had become so universal, 
their use so widespread that they consti- 
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—The holiday spirit is caught in this group of show cards by E. H. Thieman, Display Service Studio, St. Louis, Mo. 


WW 
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Thieman's use of several planes 


make his cards particularly interesting. For example, the card at the upper left had a lattice effect made by cutting away the white stock and 
mounting a dark blue card, bearing the lettering, on the back. The scroll card was in three planes—the base card, the scroll itself, and the appliqued 
candle. The same treatment was given the card headed “Eternally feminine." The card at the lower left was made up in gift package form and tied 


with real ribbon— 
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tuted a menace to public safety. In 1669, 
Louis XIV issued a decree regulating the 
size and placing of these signboards. 

But through-the evolution from signboard 
to poster, certain symbols emerged, certain 
standards established themselves. For in- 
stance, a few years ago, a wooden In- 
dian was the symbol for a cigar store. In 
England, a lion became the symbol for a 
tavern. 

We have seen lions so often in ads that a 
mere drawing of a lion would not attract 
us as readily as, let us say, a red lion. This 
combines the usual with the unusual. Our 
attention is focused. 

A newspaper ad implies that the reader 
will have time to read it, but the copy must 
contain something to interest him. And 
there is expense involved. But an effective 
poster costs the observer nothing. If it is 
an effective poster, it sticks in his mind. It 
imparts its message with a telling perti- 
nency. If the artist combines design and 
form and color, his poster must attract. 

How far the artist may go in his flight of 
fancy is dependent upon his ability and .he 
psychology of the audience he means to at- 
tract. 

Now let us look at the problem of space. 
Space is involved in every pattern and de- 
sign. The ancients recognized the impor- 
tance of space and set up geometric stand- 
ards for it: the triangle, the square, the 
circle. Though spacing is extremely impor- 


—Below is a group of posters and cards by 
Arthur E. Skoler, author of the accompany- 
ing article— 
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tant, what you put in those spaces is what 
counts. Then comes your design, to which 
you add color. And the color should be ap- 
propriate. Red, for instance, has a different 
psychological effect than blue. We think of 
gray as a heavy color because we see gray 
in rocks, stones, metals. Blue is a cold 
color. Orange a warm one. And so it goes. 
Each color has an intrinsic importance which 
can heighten the general effectiveness of 
your poster if used properly. 

The poster has become a most effective 
means of graphic advertising. It requires 
the least amount of effort from the persons 
to be affected. Wherever we go, we see 
posters. When we see a good one, we re- 
member it. The public, which can not be 
forced to read ads, will look at posters which 
involve no expense, are readily accessible, 
and do not take up too much time. In read- 
ing a newspaper ad, you get its import word 
by word. A poster strikes you at once. 

Proportion as design governs all works of 
art and craft. The aim of a poster is to pre- 
sent a summary of the facts to be advertised, 
group and interpret them in such a manner 
that they will be quickly grasped by the 
spectator and remain impressed in his mem- 
ory. An artist can neglect reality for the 
sake of effect only so far as his ability will 
let him. You must work over your posters 
until you reach the point where you combine 
all the elements involved into a complete 
unit. Design, color, space, every element 
must reinforce the other to build up the 
required effect. 

The man who commissions you to make a 
poster, whether he is your employer or client, 
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is concerned with one question: “Will it sell 
my goods?” If you combine all the elements 
in your poster, it will. But, be consistent. 
For instance, there was a poster made for 
La Gioconda mineral water, an _ Italian 
purgative. The poster designer used a pho- 
tograph of the Mona Lisa and, underneath 
it, in plain, unimaginative lettering, the 
phrase: “Gioconda acqua purgativa.” Imme- 
diately there was a conflict. Harmony was 
completely lacking and the poster took on 
the aspect of ineffectiveness. A different kind 
of lettering would have attracted instead 
of repelled. 

Regardless of its function, a poster must 
(1) attract attention, (2) arouse interest, (3) 
stimulate desire, and (4) lead to buying. 
Just a spot of color will attract attention, 
but it has no significance. An interesting 
shape and an interesting color, however, will 
attract attention. Then it should stimulate 
desire and lead to the purchase of the 
product. 

Remember that anyone can be taught to 
draw—and to draw well. But too many stop 
there. If they went further, if they used 
their imaginations, they could go on and on. 
So don’t make the same poster day after 
day. Use an economy of means. The ob- 
server must be attracted, not distracted, by, 
the use of extraneous material. He must 
get everything at a glance. 

In all works of art there must be the fol- 
lowing elements: form, color, design, com- 
position, meaning. When each element is 
used to reinforce the other and thereby build 
up to a single, unified effect, you have an 
effective poster and a work of art. 
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Point-of-Sale Gallery... 





FOR A YOUTHFUL SMILE 


TOOTH BRUSH 


—Unlike Old Mother Hubbard, 
this modern home-maker finds 
the cupboard filled with plenty 
of “better light for better sight." 
A number of lithographed items 
are used in the window setting, 
created and produced for the 
General Electric Company, by 
The Forbes Lithograph Com- 
pany, Boston— 
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—One of the most suc- 
cessful "Pro-phy-lac-tic’ 
displays has been the 
huge head of a bather 
who smiled from thou- 
sands of drug store win- 
dows this year. An 
excellent example of 
enormous enlargement 
from a color photo- 
graph without losing a 
single detail, it was one 
of the favorite displays 
of the drug trade. The 
display, created and 
manufactured by Ein- 
son-Freeman Company, 
Inc., is an example of 
direct color photograph, 
reproduced by the ex- 
clusive "split-spectrum" 
process of deep-etch 
lithography— 
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Ad 
LEAGTHS ain 


— "Antoinette" dress 
length fabrics are be- 
ing marketed in a new 
container, designed by 
Robert Gair Company, 
Inc. By means of two 
cutout sections in the 
paperboard folder the 
customer can feel the 
quality of the merchan- 
dise, see the entire pat- 
tern, and get a good 
general idea of its ap- 
pearance as a complete 
garment. Not only is 
the presentation a novel 
one, but it keeps the 
material in perfect con- 
dition until sold— 


OF NATIONAL DISPLAYS 





from any room 


«wx PHILCO 
MYSTERY CONTROL 


—Santa Claus is due for oa 
pleasant surprise this year when 
he makes his calls and sees him- 
self resting in an easy chair and 
enjoying the conveniences of 
Philco's new "Mystery Control” 
—as shown in the new window 
and floor display just produced 
for the holiday season. The full- 
color lithographed display is 
made up of three separate 
pieces, produced by the Mc- 
Candlish Lithograph Company. 


—The three-dimensional gold 
frame of the new "Wildroot” 
hair tonic display makes it an 
ornament that lends dignity to 
the windows or interiors of bar- 
ber shops and insures both wider 
and longer showings for the 
display. Created and manufac- 
tured by the Ejinson-Freeman 
Company, Inc— 


WILDROOT 


HAIR TONIC 


WITH OIL 
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Here and There 


One of the most interesting groups of chil- 
dren’s mannequins to be brought forth for 
some time can be credited to Marcia Clapp, 
628 West 227th street, New York City (who 
boasts that she has beaten Mrs. Dionne’s 
record by having eight “children” in less 
than one year!). Called “portrait manne- 
quins” and having immense appeal as well 
as wearing apparel nicely, the figures have 
been pounced on by many leading stores. 
Two displays from Saks-Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, are shown below. 

Miss Clapp is well known as a sculptress; 
she holds a bachelor of fine arts degree, has 
studied in nine different countries, and has 
shown her work in numerous exhibits. Her 
explanation of how the new mannequins 
originated is interesting: 

“By coincidence, a friend brought Emory 
Sharp, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, to 
my studio. When he saw the children’s 
portraits I was doing he said that if I made 
bodies as nice as the heads he would like 
to have them. I went to work hunting good 
models, taking measurements of seventy-five 
children. There was little information on 
children’s proportions, so I had to compute 
my own measurements and establish norms. 
The best of fine children were brought to 
my studio and I modeled their bodies—tell- 
ing them stories to keep them quiet. 

“Then I cast every single part myself, 
which is a herculean task for a man, let 
alone a woman, sometimes lugging over 100 
pounds of wet plaster. In three days I had 
handled over 600 pounds of plaster ... do I 
eat spinach? Then production moulds were 
made and the children produced in unbreak- 
able composition. They stand without any 
supports, have movable arms and heads, and 
read human hair wigs which are removable. 

“I consider it a privilege to exhibit my 
sculpture in the windows of the nation, as it 
is the greatest opportunity for an artist to 
reach the general public with works of art.” 


—Three of the new child mannequins de- 
signed by Marcia Clapp. The story behind 


their development is given above— 
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FASTER Holiday tacking 
— displays, back- 
grounds, merchandise on 
cards, posters, streamers, 
price cards, etc.—results 
from using the Kling-Tite 
One-Hand Tacker. 


Zip! Zip! Fast as you 
grip—it drives pin-pointed 
tackpoints —rapidly— ac- 
curately—insuring neater, 
more attractive, more ef- 
fective displays. 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO 


5041 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO. | 
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ASK FOR FOLDER 


Shows various Kling-Tite 
and Hansco Tackers and 
Staplers, with details. 
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New Turntable 
Enters Field 


The plastics division of the Waterbury 
Button Company, Waterbury, Conn., has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new electric 
turntable. Thé unit has a carrying capac- 
ity of 6 pounds, self-starting synchronous 
motor, and is said to be economical in oper- 
ation. Three complete turns per minute are 
made. The unit is housed in black Bakelite, 
with the table being of the same material. 








BAMBOO 


AND 


RATTAN 


RAW MATERIALS 
FURNITURE 
ACCESSORIES 


All Sizes Stock on Hand 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


UNUSUAL ProbUCcTS Co. 


4568 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 











Havener Leaves 
Woodhouse, Ltd. 

Frederick L. Havener has resigned as dis- 
play manager of Woodhouse, Ltd, New 
York City, after being with the firm for 
three years. His plans for the future have 
not yet been announced. 
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[few Ufon lin Make 
MOTION 
DISPLAYS 


250 DIAGRAMS. Complete plans with 

details for application to a group of 
similar animations. Written especially for 
those who design and construct window and 
store displays. Just what low-cost items are 
required and how to make with them a thou- 
sand or more motions. Also the fundamentals 
which simplify design and construction. 

Sent postpaid on 


$3.00 receipt of remittance 
REEDER-MORTON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


515 FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Algonquin 4-8084 














GET 
YOUR 


FREE COPY! 


Daily’s NEW 


1938-39 


CATALOG 


Just off the press! New items! 
Low mail-order prices! 176 
pages of supplies for artists 
and sign writers. Actually a 
50c value book—but yours for 
the asking. Write for YOUR 
personal copy today! 


BertL. Daily.Ine. 
122 East Third St., Dayton, O. 
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GLASS SILK (SPUN GLASS) 

Gives Snow or Ice Effect 

| Fase White — Fireproof — For Window Display 
and Decorative Purposes — Manufactured by 

| FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 

Factory: Millville, N. J. 


Sales Office: 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK | 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-4235 | 








Also Glass Tubes, Rods and Gazing Globes | 


CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 
More Beautiful 


i en 
and Less Expen- 
| sive than Hand 
COMPANY cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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—More than 100 members and guests of the Detroit Display Club met recently for a social 

and educational program at which Walter Dorwin Teague, distinguished artist and designer, 

and W. L. Stensgaard, president, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. The view above is of the informal dinner given in honor of Teague— 





Displays By The Carload 
For "Prestone" Dealers 

The new anti-freeze display recently de- 
veloped for the National Carbon Company 
has been given tangible approval by the 
company’s “Prestone” dealers, total orders 


for the unit mounting to the point where 
forty-two carloads have been _ shipped. 
Weighing 6% pounds, the display holds from 
twelve to twenty cans of “Prestone.” The 
stand can be used to accommodate tools 
during the warm months. 





—The lower photograph shows a portion of the Cleveland Display Club at a special meeting 

held at the General Electric Institute. Above is a group of the club's officers with members of 

the Institute staff. Standing, left to right: F. M. Folge, of G. E.; R. D. "Bob" Payne, G. E.; 

"Al" Paskert, The Halle Brothers Company; L. C. Kent, G. E.; Carl W. Schabitzer, Atlas Display 

Products, Inc.; P. Van Sike, G. E. Seated, left to right: Michael Dai, The Lindner Coy; Ed 

Osterland, Taylor's, president of the club; J. F. Mulcahey, Fred Harvey's; Ed Neider, Cleveland 
Electrical League— 
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Question: Will you please tell me of a 
suitable method for mounting photographs 
and the like on lacquered surfaces ?—Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Answer: Use a liquid casein-base cement. 
Brush a thin, even coat on the board, let it 
stand until “tacky,” then dampen the face 
of the photograph slightly with a clean 
cloth and start mounting from one end. Roll 
out all bubbles as you go with a rubber 
squeegee roller, keeping the face slightly 
damp, especially at the edges. After the 
picture is tightly in place, wipe away the 
surplus cement from the edges with a damp 
cloth. 





Question: How can we prevent glue from 
cracking when the glued pieces are exposed 
to the heat from window lights ?—Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Answer: Add a small amount of chloride 
of potassium to the glue before using; this 
will usually prevent cracking due to heat. 





Question: Will you please give me a 
recipe for making up modeling wax?— 
Miami, Fla. 

Answer: Try the following formula, which 
is designed for use in warm climates: white 
wax, 20 parts; turpentine, 4 parts; sesame 
oil, 1 part; vermilion, 2 parts. While this 
mixture is still liquid it should be poured 
into slightly warm water and kneaded until 
it forms a plastic mass. It can then be 
used as desired. 


Question: I recently saw some very at- 
tractive show cards in which the background 
bore various designs which seemed to be 
made up of small inkspots. Can you tell me 
how this was done?—Laramie, Wyo. 

Answer: Undoubtedly this was what is 
known as “spatter work,” which is fre- 
quently employed by some artists and card 
writers. First the card is covered with a 
“frisket” or mask, leaving uncovered the 
space to which the “spatter” is to be ap- 
plied. A toothbrush is dipped in the color 
medium and a match stick is drawn over the 
bristles so that they flip small drops of the 
ink or paint on the uncovered portion of the 
card. After the desired coverage is ob- 
tained, the frisket is removed. 

Where the designs are to be in the nat- 
ural color of the card and the rest of the 
card covered with spatter, the designs are 
cut from paper and tacked or pasted lightly 
(use a mixture of flour and water for the 
paste—or a small dab of rubber cement) in 
place. After the spattering is completed and 
the ink or paint is dry, the designs are torn 
off and the dry paste scraped or rubbed off. 


Question: We would like any information 
you can give us on a cob-web making ma- 
chine—Buffalo, N. Y. 

Answer: Perhaps the simplest method of 
making cob webs is through the use of an 
air gun and rubber cement; we understand 
that several of the leading manufacturers of 
this type of equipment have attachments 
which can be used for this purpose. Their 
Names have been sent you. 
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Railroad Rates Reduced 
For World's Fair 


Very substantial reductions in passenger 
rates of all classes will be in effect during 
the period of the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939, it has been announced, for distances 
greater than 250 miles from New York City; 
the lowered fares have been established by 
the railroads’ Trunk Line Association of 
New York, and by the Central Passenger 
Association of Chicago. The rates set ap- 
ply to all lines in their territories. The 
Southern, Western, and New England asso- 
ciations, as well as the Canadian lines, have 
not yet held their formal meetings to estab- 
lish World’s Fair rates. 

How much the reductions will amount to 
in dollars is indicated by two examples: the 
two-way regular coach rate from Chicago, 
for instance, ranges from $45.38 to $41.38, ac- 
cording to route. The World’s Fair thirty- 
day round-trip coach rate for the same trip 
will range from $28.20 to $25.75, according 
to route. The two-way regular coach rate 
from St. Louis ranges from $52.88 to $47.88, 
according to route. The World’s Fair round- 
trip rate will range from $31.75 to $28.75, ac- 
cording to route. 





Ferguson On Air 
For Display 

Donald A. Ferguson, S. L. Bird & Sons, 
Detroit, Mich., and also president of the 
Detroit Display Club, recently gave a talk 
on the origin, progress, and purpose of win- 
dow display over radio station WWJ, of the 
Detroit News. Besides being on the air, the 
address was heard by a large studio audi- 
ence who attended the station’s regular 
“Green Lights” vocational program. For the 
benefit of those present in the auditorium, 
Ferguson’s talk was accompanied by a prac- 
tical display demonstration by Frederick E. 
Anderson, J. L. Hudson Company. Ferguson 
also installed a display before the audience 
and discussed the technique of modern win- 
dow settings. 





RHC Enlarges Building, 


Increases Factory Space 

The Reflector Hardware Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is proceeding with plans to add consid- 
erable floor space to the factory adjacent to 
the firm’s general offices at Western avenue 
and 22nd place. This is the second time that 
RHC has enlarged its quarters within the 
past two years. 

Other recent events in RHC history in- 
clude the addition to the staff of an expert 
on chain operators’ and independent mer- 
chants’ problems; issuance of a compact 
four-page periodical, “RHC _ Reflections,” 
with timely suggestions to the retailer; and 
the issuance cf two catalogues yearly. 





E. W. Grieve, Harrod's, To Plan 
Exhibit For British Fair 


A spectacular fashion setting is being 
planned by E. W. Grieve, Harrod’s, Ltd., 
London, England, for the British Industries 
Fair to be held next February. Forty ap- 
parel manufacturers will display their gar- 
ments against a baroque background with a 
color scheme featuring shades of pink. Grieve 
is also planning on the use of dramatic light- 
ing to accent the merchandise. 














The greatest 
attention compeller 
in DISPLAYS is 


MOTION: 


| | Size, color, beauty, shape—all focus 


attention but none have the com- 


Pelling power of motion. Before 
{(/((// | 





the kaleidoscopic background of 
the modern merchandise window or 
merchandise shelf one thing stands 
out, the animated display and all 
eyes center there. If you want your 
sales displays seen, if you want 
your message put across to project 
your “specials” into passers’ minds 
—give your displays action. And, 
if you want dependable trouble- 
free, long lived, low cost animation 
(any motion, any speed), power 
them with SPEEDWAY Flea Power 
Motors and Mechanisms, or build 
them on SPEEDWAY Turntables. 
These dependable 110v  back- 
geared units comprise a complete 
line that meets every display con- 
dition. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


Speed Way Mig., Co. 


1839 South 
52nd Ave., 
Cicero, Ill, 
Bz & A 


- « BAMBOO 


Put that TROPICAL Appeal 
in your Spring and Summer Displays 
with NATURAL BAMBOO... 


Immediate delivery from the large-t stock in the 
U. S. All sizes from % inch to 7 inches in diameter. 
Write for samples of 
Fabricated Bamboo and Bamboo Screening 


PACIFIC BAMBOO PRODUCTS, INC. 
\ 6701-15 Eleventh Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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You spend good 
money tor adver 


ARDBOARD money for adver 
“<a EASELS counter ponies | 


dise displays. 
Is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel. with 
special lock feature which insures it aga:nst fall 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easei will out 
live vour display card. Write tor sampies today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











Season's Greetings 


to my many friends in the dis- 
play field. — Yours for Service. 
Sincerely, Edwin E. Goodman. 


GOODMAN FLEXIBLE 
SLEEVE FORM CO. 
Rotary Display Division 


19 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 








ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Wiiting Advettisers 
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Think this over... 


By FRANK G. BINGHA aa 


Just for fun let’s have a little display quiz. 
Here are five questions and if you score 100 
per cent consider yourself a dark horse for 
the I. A. D. M. presidency. If your score 
is zero you had better pump gasoline in 1939. 

1. How many mannequins attended the 
last convention, including men, ladies, and 
children? 

2. In what city of the United States did 
the displaymen pay a fee of 50 cents to see 
through opera glasses the unveiling of a 
great store’s Christmas decorations last 
year? Name the store and display director. 

3. Who is the display director on State 
street, Chicago, who consistently holds up 
the reputation for simplicity of display 
mixed with genius for merchandise presen- 
tation with a dash of modesty, stirred with 
a taste of being just himself at all times? 

4. What display director has done more 
to advance display than any other one man 
in the past ten years? 

5. What display firm has asked the dis- 
playmen for advice before bringing out new 
spring colors in a certain material? 

Answers below. 


About this time of the year nearly every 
displayman begins to wonder if all his work 
to put the proper Christmas spirit over to 
the public is really worth while. It takes 
long, strenuous hours of labor to change 
a store from early November dullness into a 
blaze of Christmas glory practically over- 
night. Displaymen no sooner finish one job 
when they are confronted with a dozen more 
and the task seems never to ease up, but, 
like the dawn of a new day, the light 
finally shines through and the Christmas job 
is finished. All the worry, night work and 
unexpected grief is soon forgotten after a 
few days of rest. The eyes of displaymen 
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then begin to focus on happy shoppers whose 
desire to buy and give to one another is 
directly influenced by his displays. The 
store, be it large or small, has to depend 
upon the displayman from Thanksgiving 
until Christmas for enlivening the spirit of 
the customer. He starts a long, winding 
trail of happiness that goes deep into the 
human kindness of all classes, as thousands 
upon thousands of gifts reach their destina- 
tion on Christmas day. Displaymen from 
the most humble to the mightiest are the 
potentates behind the whiskers of Santa 
Claus. By a touch of their hands a piece of 
merchandise turns into a magic gift to catch 
the shopper’s eyes. The musician does it 
with his instrument, the actor with his char- 
acterization, the comedian with his jokes, 
but the displaymen of America make people 
happy through their displays. They make 
the hearts of mankind beat in the tempo of 
buying which at this time of year turns 
selfishness into generosity. 


Will sound effects in window display do as 
much for display as it did for the motion 
picture industry ? 


The kids of Nashville, Tenn., have always 
opened their eyes wide at Santa Claus, but 
this year after paying 5 cents to see Bill 
Brown, a vaudeville artist as Santa Claus, 
they were given more than their money’s 
worth and the shock of their young lives 
when they beheld Mrs. Santa Claus, played 
by Brown’s wife—a 600-pound fat lady. 


Regardless of how beautifuily your store 
may be decorated with the most .modern 
decorations obtainable, there are always 
people asking for Christmas trees to ke put 
up in some department that looks bare. One 











—Men's wear for evening, semi-formal occasions, and morning was shown with excellent taste 
in the display above. By William Mortensen, Benson & Rixon Company, Chicago— 
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store in the Middle West uses four large 
trees around a center pillar forming one 
large tree with a circular platform where 
lingerie is on display. Dozens and dozens 
of light strings are used, as well as many 
other trimmings. This display, although 
costing a small sum and simple to install, 
does a real selling job year after year and 
has gradually become a store tradition. 


The first historical reference to a Christ- 
mas tree is found in the notes of a citizen 
of Strasburg in the year of 1605: “At Christ- 
mas they set up fir trees in the parlor and 
hung thereon roses cut out of many-colored 
papers, apples, wafers, gold-foil, sweets, etc.” 
The reference to “they” in the above must, 
no doubt, mean displaymen of Strasburg in 
1605, although history failed to mention it. 


B. C. Forbes says: “The man who gives 
up goes down.” 

Perhaps the finest W. P. A. project without 
a joke behind it was accomplished recently 
in South Bend, Ind. It made everyone for 
miles around happy—even the Republicans. 
It was a huge Christmas parade of story- 
book and comic-strip characters done in 
papier mache. Some of the well-known char- 
acters were 18 feet in height and the entire 
parade was built and staged by men unable 
to find jobs in industry. Each character 
was greeted with gales of laughter from the 
thousands of children along the line of 
march. It was a sight that could be wit- 
nessed only in a democracy and a lump came 
to my throat as I watched the men pull these 
giant characters down the street. I some- 
how wondered how many of them would find 
jobs in 1939, The craftsmanship displayed in 
the characters, many in motion, made one 
realize that these men, unfortunate now, 
were the skilled hands that created fine 
cars and automotive parts in the era of not 
so long ago. 


Not answering letters is a displayman’s 
idea of being busy. 


Now is the time to talk World’s Fair to 
your wife, so in case the boss fails to pay 
your expenses to the I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion, you can get there by taking her to 
New York for a vacation. 


This yarn, I am sure, will be of interest to 
every displayman interested in _ hosiery. 
Hosiery manufacturers have recently an- 
nounced a new yarn to be produced within 
a year (by E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and the Celanese Corporation of America) 
which will completely eliminate the Amer- 
ican market for Japanese silk for hosiery. 
Two months ago in this column I listed the 
surprising rise of rayon in the textile in- 
dustry, producing 800,000 pounds every hour 
against 100,000 pounds of silk. Japanese silk 
has been suffering terrific losses in the last 
few years from the substitution of rayon in 
most garments. Raw _ silk, however, still 
remained a necessity to hosiery fashion 
because all synthetic silks were too inelastic 
and too lustrous. These objections have 
been overcome in the new yarn and within a 
year displays will break behind thousands 
of show windows announcing an all-Amer- 
ican hose, made in America, by Americans, 
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with American materials. To prove to you 
this is no small yarn I have unraveled to 
you, I have only to mention that the annual 
amount spent.in Japan for raw silk runs up 
to $75,000,000 from America alone. 





Quiz answers: 

1. 374, counting the broken ones. 

2. Dallas, Texas; Neiman-Marcus; Guy 
Malloy. 

3. J. W. Campbell, display director, Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co. 

4. Dana O’Clare, display director, Lord 
& Taylor, New York. 

5. Bliss Display, Inc., New York City. 





GLASSWARE AND POTTERY DISPLAY 

[Continued from page 5] 
it is today to distinguish the high-priced 
imported piece from its inexpensive Amer- 
ican copy. Alert stores are capitalizing on 
such situations by using informative copy 
on price cards, calling attention to such 
facts. 

In my opinion, many advertising dollars 
are wasted because of failure to follow 
through to the point of sale. We describe 
the merchandise in our advertising with $10 
words and often display it less effectively 
than the dime store down the street. Too 
often it doesn’t look like the mercharidise 
described in the ad because it is carelessly 
and ineffectively displayed. 

Consider, too, the normal buying habits of 
your present customers. They are less apt 
to be affected by a competitor’s persuasion if 
your department is kept more interesting and 
inviting than his. 

And why, may we ask, would it be out of 
line or otherwise objectionable to supply 
extra display talent to care for this present 
deficiency and practical need, if departmen- 
tal sales are sure to show a marked increase 
—at regular mark up and from the same 
customers who constantly shop at your 
store? 

“That’s all very good,” you say, “but we 
can’t draft the services of the display divi- 
sion or employ a displayman for these every- 
day departmental displays.” Nevertheless the 
problem is far from hopeless. The coopera- 
tion of salespeople has been enlisted in many 
stores to do this job, and quite successfully. 
A few simple instructions in the fundamen- 
tals of display will produce talent you never 
dreamed existed. When salespeople have 
been fully sold on the importance of effec- 
tive display at the point of sale, and what 
it means to them as a selling aid, you'll wit- 
ness a speedy and marvelous improvement 
in the appearance of your department or 
shop. Furthermore, an educational program 
of this kind often brings forth greater ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm for merchandise 
and values. 

Hunting Display Contest 
Won By Rex Allen 

The “Hunting Window” display contest 
recently sponsored by The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Mo., has been won by Rex 
Allen, Ike Martin’s Sporting Goods Store, 
Springfield, Mo. Allen carried off first prize 
of $25. Second place and $15 went to T. 
Jimmy Poitras, Morley Brothers, Saginaw, 
Mich., while third prize of $10 was awarded 
to George J. Loquvam and Robert Gonyou, 
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Jensen-Byrd Company, Spokane, Wash. 
The following won fourth through eighth 
place, respectively: E. H. Sandifer, Tenk 
Hardware Company, Quincy, Ill.; H. O. 
Fitzsimmons, Armstrong Clothing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; Joe Chadwick, Famous- 
Barr Company, St. Louis, Mo.; E. C. Ger- 
nert, M. S. Young & Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
Nathan Blei, Triangle Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





"Jim" Berg, Max Mayer 
In New Roles 

The firm of Stevenson & Twyman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturer of display novelties, 
has been purchased by a group of Chicago 
men; while complete details of the trans- 
action have not yet been released, it is 
learned that E. J. “Jim” Berg, formerly with 
The Ray Schools, and well known to dis- 
playmen everywhere, will become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales while Max S. Mayer, 
formerly with Profita Mannequins, Inc., be- 
comes general manager of the firm. A com- 
plete new sales force is included in the move, 
according to Mayer. 

I. K. Stevenson, former member of the 
firm, will develop his own line of display 
novelties as of January 1, while R. B. Twy- 
man is now with Adler-Jones, Inc. 


C. R. Crawley Wins og 
Silk Parade Contest 


-First prize of $100 has been awarded 
Charles R. Crawley, George B. Peck Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., in the recently con- 
cluded Silk Parade display contest. Run- 
ner-up position and $50 fell to Irving Eld- 
ridge, R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, 
while third place and $50 went to Harvey C. 
Pettit, J. W. Robinson Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Twenty-five dollars went to each winner 
of the next four places, respectively : Jerome 
Walters, The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
W. Arthur Gray, Lansburgh & Brother, 
Washington, D. C.; F. R. Splann, R. H. 
White Company, Boston, Mass., and George 
Fuda, Cottrell & Leonard, Albany, N. Y. 
Curtis Lighting Presents 
New Equipment 

New lighting equipment is being placed 
on the market by Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1123 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, designed 
to make possible a wide variety of fluores- 
cent lamp installations such as exposed or 
concealed applications, single lamp assem- 
blies, continuous linear assemblies,  sus- 
pended or surface mounted installations, 
cove, recessed or trough lighting. 

The new equipment utilizes the “CurtiStrip” 
simplified wiring channel. Reflectors of 
“Alzak” aluminum are available in either 
symmetric or asymmetric shape, to be used 
when increased lighting efficiency or direc- 
tional lighting are important. Complete in- 
formation on Curtis’ fluorescent lighting 
equipment will be sent on request to the firm. 


Claude Gehring 
Still Ill 


Claude Gehring, display director for The 
Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
whose illness has kept him away from du- 
ties at the store since the middle of October, 
has not yet been able to return. During 
his absence the department is being’ con- 
ducted by J. E. Vent, his assistant. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 


HOME STUDY 
METHOD 


EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
300 W. Adams Chicago 
















IMPORTED DOMESTIC 


CORDUROYS 
VELVETEENS 


RAKO SEAL 


A NEW LUSTROUS PLUSH 
AT AN UNUSUAL PRICE 


Specializing Exclusively in These Fabrics 
Wholesale Only—No Cuts 


J. C. SIEGELMAN CO.), Inc. 


11 EAST 22ND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 























SEE THE NEW 


BRISCHOGRAPHS 
at your dealer or write 
The Brischograph Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Enlarging Projectors for Display Men, 
Artists and Sign Studios 








MANHEQUINS «+ TOMORROW 


Exclusive Territory 
Open For 
Representatives 


DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


147 West 37th Street 
New York City 


BUYING MANNEQUINS? 


WRITE FOR 1939 BOOKLET or 
See Them in Our Display Rooms 
SMA RE ee 





We recommend this 
new line for style, 
quality, and reason- 
able price. It has no 
extremes to make it 
short-lived. Excellent 
figures, facial types, 
finish, movement. 
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Small Store Economies 


By LLOYD G. POWELL 
Carthage, Mo. 








fig. 2 


Most all displaymen in smaller stores 
have to figure out new ways and ideas to 
modernize our displays without a great deal 
of cost. As a matter of fact, a lot of us 
don’t even have a budget we can call our 
own. We have to ask the manager’s O. K. 
to buy a bucket of paint. But we have, as 
a rule, more time to figure out substitute 
materials for displays. 

I’m going to pass on some hints that have 
proven successful for me. First, let’s take 
perhaps the most expensive item in building 
a background for the average window— 
wallboard. By buying 4-by-10-foot box 
board, which comes in packages of twelve, 
it will serve as a substitute for wallboard, 
with a saving of about two-thirds on the 
wallboard cost. You can purchase this 
board at almost any paper mill. If you 
paint it be sure to size it thoroughly twice, 
thus sealing the absorbing surface. Go over 
the back side of the board with water to 
prevent it from buckling, then, after it is 
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dry, apply two coats of water color with 
brush and lay flat to dry. Tack your fram- 
ing on with small-headed brads. (I’ve found 
that if you have trouble with any kind of 
wallboard buckling outward after it is up 
in your window if you will take newspapers 
and wallpaper them on the back of the board 
it will draw back to normal.) 

Of course, this box board won't bend, but 
there is a way to make it do so. Take your 
brush and go over one side with water to 
loosen it from the corrugation; then tear 
it from the corrugation, leaving only the 
corrugation on one side and a plain surface 
on the other as in-figure 1. This leaves you 
a flexible board. 

This box board is particularly good for 
fabric covering. If you paste your fabric on 
(which is advisable) be sure to paste news- 
papers on the back, as previously mentioned, 
to keep your panel from buckling. And 
speaking of fabrics, take %-inch or 3-inch 
upholstering cord and sew your fabric around 
the cord, leaving an inch lap-over, as in 
figure 2, then tack it against the edge of 
panel. As the other panel jams up against 
it, it wili leave only a round bead in the 
crack. 

In buying framing for your background I 
would suggest getting second or third grade 
1-by-2-inch boards and have them ripped 
into 1-by-2-inch strips. It is cheaper this 
way if you use any large amount of framing. 

Designing and planning your background 
is a very important job, but a lot of us are 
not. particularly good carpenters. Design 
your background so you will have an off-set 
here and there for the purpose of adjusting 
to fit specifications. Notice, for example, in 
figure 3 that the background could be ad- 
justed in any direction in order to get a 
perfect fit. This requires a little addition 
to your actual measurements but you will 
find it a quick and easy way of construction. 
Also off-setting permits you to have side or 
indirect lighting effects. 

As a final suggestion, you can save 1 cent 
to 5 cents per foot on metal-covered, half- 
round moulding by using heavy metallic 
paper and rolling it around a_ half-round 
mould, purchased at any lumber yard, tack- 
ing both edges to the flat side. 
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Huge Sales Increases Reported 
From Use of Display 

A system of checking sales results ob- 
tained from its window displays has been 
inaugurated by National Distillers Products 
Corporation, New York City. Average sales 
on four leading brands were checked against 
sales two weeks after installing outstanding 
window and interior displays in retail out- 
lets, and in many cases the increases reached 
a percentage as high as 1,000. In the cases 
showing the best results dealers invariably 
tied-in with the window display by arrang- 
ing eye-level displays and pyramid counter 
displays of the same merchandise. 

More than 160,000 people wrote in for a 
dog’s picture offered in the poster of one 
display, 75 per cent of this number reporting 
that they had bought the brand advertised. 
Since the display was installed in something 
over 9,000 outlets, the display drew an aver- 
age of 175 people into each retail establish- 
ment. 





New Zealand Displaymen 
Celebrate With Ball 


Quoting from the Australian publication, 
Good Fellows, for October: “Inspired by an 
earlier organizing committee for the annual 
display ball, the New South Wales Display 
Men’s Association has prospered through its 
initial year of functioning. As a fitting cli- 
max the 1938 Display Ball ended the year’s 
activities with a gusto of glamour and 
excitement. The ball was held at Farmer’s 
Blaxland Galleries on September 3 and was 
celebrated by approximately 1,000 revellers. 
. . . As in previous years, proceeds were 
donated to the Legacy Club of Sydney, the 
sponsors retaining a portion of the revenue 
for association funds.” 

P. O’Malley, Bebarfald’s, Sydney, is sec- 


retary of the association. 





Browning King Now Using 
Masculine Figures 

Male mannequins are being displayed for 
the first time by Browning King Company, 
New York City, in its windows to tie up 
with a full-page rotogravure advertisement 
on Mt. Rock overcoats. Two windows are 
used, one showing the front of a suburban 
home; the second depicts a shopping scene 
on the avenue, with the figures apparently 
peering into a shop window built within 
the actual display window. 





Steinberg Addresses 
Display Students 

Jacob H. Steinberg, legal advisor of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
spoke on “Legal problems in the field of 
display” before the students of the Broadway 
School of Display Arts, New York City, on 
November 30. He stressed the importance 
of displaymen protecting the public by re- 
fusing to place misleading advertising in 
the window. 





Change Of Address 


For Novodom 

The Novodom Company, formerly located 
at 151 Fifth avenue, New York City, has 
moved to larger quarters in the Fifth avenue 
building, 200 Fifth avenue. 
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Majestic Pavilion Scheduled 
For Great Britain's Exhibit 


Representing an empire that girdles the 
globe, the British pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, will present a richness 
in design and a fullness in artistic display 
that assures it an outstanding place in the 
Foreign Zone of the exposition that opens 
on April 30 next year. Final details of 
the huge structure, which, with an entire 
section of the Halls of Nations, will cover 
a total of 150,000 square feet, have been ap- 
proved. 

The pavilion, with its old English garden, 
will command a sweeping view of the 
Lagoon of Nations, the fair’s central spec- 
tacle at the end of Constitution Mall. In- 
cluding the Hall of Majesty and the Hall of 
Achievement, the British pavilion will im- 
press spectators as one of the most imposing 
structures in the fair. 


A bridge of unusual construction links the 
pavilion: proper with the Halls of Nations 
unit. An imposing entrance is placed on 
the Court of Peace, another fronts on the 
garden, and a third leads immediately to 
the Hall of Achievement. Overhanging the 
entire length of the garden, in which flower- 
ing plants will be changed every ten days, 
is an awninged terrace where tea will be 
served. 

Arriving at the Court of Peace, the visitor 
confronts a double monumental staircase, 
mounting 18 feet to an open loggia which 
dominates the lagoon. These staircases are 
approached under a gilded portcullis bearing 
the royal arms in color. The wall backing 
the staircase will be fluted and _ entirely 
gilded. Doors of bronze lead to the two 
circular vestibules which are the twin en 
tries to the series of apartments forming the 
Hall of Majesty. 

The central room therein, 180 feet long 
and 75 feet wide, will contain, among other 
exhibits, the history of England depicted in 
terms of heraldry. From this apartment a 
28-foot-wide bridge leads to the Hall of 
Achievement. The visitor arrives at the 
second floor level and regards a floor de- 
scending in three easy stages, with a ceiling 
that rises above in three tiers, the loftiest 
position being at the far end of the building, 
300 feet away. 

At the end of this long vista will be the 
architectural climax of the pavilion, a golden 
statue towering 45 feet, one of the largest 
pieces of sculpture ever placed inside a 
building. The treatment of the long nave 
leading to this figure will be simple and 
severe and the exhibits within the central 
hall and its two aisles will be allowed to 
dominate in interest. 

The Hall of Achievement will include a 
special exhibit which will depict interesting 
aspects of the social services of the United 
Kingdom; a maritime section in which the 
attention of visitors will be drawn to the 
Progress of sea transport, and a series of 
industrial exhibits which will include fine 
woolens, linen, fine leather goods, pottery 
and fine chinaware. Other features will be 
a section devoted to the attractions of the 
British Isles from the traveler’s point of 
view, a Hall of Metals in which will be 
housed engineering exhibits, and a His- 
torical Hall or Hall of Democracy. There 
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will also be a motion picture theatre for the 
display of documentary and other films. 

The exterior of the building will be cream, 
relieved with warm color. The walls will 
be surfaced with a rendering containing 
tiny sparkling particles of mica. Awnings 
and verandas will be a feature of the exte- 
rior, which directly expresses the form of 
the building plan. The highest section of 
the pavilion, in which the statue is placed, 
attains a height of nearly 100 feet and 
throughout the scale is bold and generous. 


New Reflector Material 
For Display Field 

“Mir-O-Ray,” a new development in proc- 
essed metals and foils, has recently been in- 
troduced by the “Mir-O-Ray” division of 
the Arcturus Radio Tube Company, Newark, 
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N. J., in a wide variety of displays, signs, 
etc. 

A special panoramic, mirror structure of 
the material traps light from any source and 
angle and reflects it brilliantly, it is said. 
“Mir-O-Ray” is supplied in sheets, strips, 
letters, numbers, and characters, and is said 
to be economical to use. Samples and liter- 
ature will be sent on request. 





Siegel Designs Mannequin 
For New York Fair 

Siegel, whose Paris Exposition mannequins 
created such a furore, is reported to have 
developed new figures which will be used by 
the French coutoure for their exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. No details 
are available, except that a new composition 
material has been employed. 





display staff. 
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DISPLAY WORLD, 
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Promotion Calendar Issued 
By N. R. D. G. A. 


Designed as a tool rather than a textbook 
for busy sales promotion executives, the 
Retailers’ Calendar and Promotional Guide 
for 1939, an annual product of the sales 
promotion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, is now off the press, 
it has been announced by Alan A. Wells, 
manager of the division. 

Streamlined to dispense with any extrane- 
ous material, the new calendar retains all 
its established features, but is laid out to 
facilitate the physical job of plotting the 
month’s promotions in retail stores. All 
data is carefully coordinated on facing pages 
of the calendar so as to supply at a glance 
all necessary information for each month’s 
planning. 


Much Interest Shown 
In "Ezy-Pleat" 

The introduction of “Ezy-Pleat” through 
an advertisement in DISPLAY WORLD re- 
cently aroused a great amount of interest 
among displaymen, according to Harry C. 
Cohen, Ezy-Pleat Manufacturing Company, 
905° Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. The de- 
vice makes possible the quick, accurate 
pleating of silk and other display materials. 
Distribution is now being arranged for vari- 
ous territories in the United States and 
Canada. 


Roth Reported. Leaving ' 
Old King Cole 


Karl Roth, who at one time operated his 
own display supply company, and who has 
more recently been with Old King Cole, 
Inc., Canton, Ohio, is reported leaving the 
latter firm. 
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"Textilbark" Receiving 
Warm Welcome 

A new display material named “Textilbark,” 
used as a highly realistic substitute for tree 
trunks, limbs, stumps, and rails, has been in- 
troduced to the ‘display field by Turn-It- 
Displays, 511 South Seventh street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Orders for the material al- 
ready have been placed by a number of 
leading retail firms, according to the manu- 
facturer. “Textilbark’” comes in sheets 4 by 
8 feet, although any reasonable size can be 
furnished on order. It can be rolled and 
stored for re-use. 

The Minneapolis firm has also announced 
a new indexing turntable in 50- and 100- 
pound capacity, in four and six stops, as 
well as a small animating mechanism which 
indexes automatically. 





National Needlecraft Bureau 
To Sponsor Contest 

In connection with “National Sew and 
Save Week,” February 18-25, 1939, the Na- 
tional Needlecraft Bureau, New York City, 
will sponsor a window contest for display 
managers who install the best windows 
showing notions, fabrics, and patterns dur- 
ing the promotion. Cash prizes will be 
awarded. 


Henley’s Book Of Formulas 


In New Edition 

“Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
Formulas, Processes, and Trade Secrets” has 
been issued in a new edition containing 
about 100 pages more than appeared in the 
first release. A most complete book of more 
than 10,000 formulas, etc., the edition makes 
a valuable reference book for the displayman 
and display studio. It contains all sorts of 


























OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 

















REPRESENTATION 


Manikin manufacturer with New York headquar- 
ters, having national distribution direct to the 
better stores, through salesmen, will consider 
handling non-competitive line of display items. 


Address “REX,” Box 101, DISPLAY WORLD 
Flatiron Bldg., 175 5th Ave., New York City 








ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY-—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualitied to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common _ school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266B Chicago 








WANT A BETTER JOB? 


LEARN Window ‘and Interior Display, Show- 
card Writing, Design Backgrounds, Manufac- 
turers’ Displays, Exhibition Booths. Practical 
instruction by Fifth Avenue Display Experts. 
Free Placement Service. Booklet DW. 


Broadway School 119 West 57th St. 
of Display Arts New York City 








Partnership Wanted — All-around tool and die 

maker and mechinist; over 15 yrs. exp., good 
references, no judgments; can stand full investi- 
gation. Desires to contact mfr. of window dis- 
play fixtures or similar metal business, to join 
as active partner, proposition or posit‘on. Can 
inv. $500. Address “R. K.,” DISPLAY WORLD, 
1101, 175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Positicn Desired—Young, exp. dept. store or spe- 
cialty shop display mgr. wants position in Mid- 
west or East. Background exp. of 7 yrs. with 
one of nation’s leading disp. mfrs.; designing, 
construction, installation, trimming. Can _ fur- 
nish own equipment—cutawl, spray, tackers, etc. 
Reply. state duties, salary. For further informa- 


tion, “BOX F. 0O.,” care DISPLAY WORLD. 








“I LIKE WORK” 


Young man, 28, capable of creating action com- 
pelling windows, desires connection with pro- 
gressive firm. Six years’ experience in window 
displ: iy, card writing, and backgrounds. A care- 
ful, industrious worker with a born liking for 
the work. Excellent references. 


Address “D. J. L.,”? care DISPLAY WORLD 








COURSES in Window and Store Display, Back- 
ground Design; Merchandising Ideas; Exhibi- 
tion Displays; Show Card Writing; Advertising 
Copy and Layout. Personal Training—Individ- 
ual Advancement. No Correspondence Courses. 


THE RAY SCHOOLS 
William F. Ray, Pre m” Berg, Dir. 
Dept. DW, 116 South’ “Michigan Blvd. Chicago. 








WANT. ADS 


Of all kinds, eligible for the Oppor- 
tunity Exchange. Only $2.00 per inch, 
cash with order. January forms close 
January 10. 
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practical and technical formulas for the 
making of adhesives, lacquers, paints, Pastes, 
varnishes, wood preservation, etc. Contain- 
ing more than 900 pages, edited by Professor 
T. O’Connor Sloane, the book is published 
by The Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, 2 West 45th street, New York City. 





Kiley To Design 
For Nu-Way 

The Nu-Way Window Display Centre, 
Inc., 245 Flatbush avenue extension, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces that work has already 
been started on the firm’s spring line of new 
and novel cut-out designs, said to feature 
an entirely new finish. The numbers will 
be designed by James Kiley, whose display 
idea sketches are a regular feature of 
DISPLAY WORLD. 

Another offering will be mural type spring 
designs processed on 12-, 14-, and 16-foot 
lengths of giant width seamless _back- 
ground paper recently introduced by the Ace 
Paper Company, 426 West Broadway, New 
York City. 


New Adhesive 
Arrives 

An adhesive which will secure glass to 
glass, wood to glass, plastic to plastic, etc, 
has been introduced and marketed by the 
Plaza Paint Supply Corporation, 1003 Third 
avenue, New York City, under the name of 
“Tempotite.” It is a brown fluid material, 
somewhat thicker than paint; while having 
a rubber base it is not similar to what is 
known as rubber cement. ‘“Temptotite” is 
applied to both surfaces to be adhered and 
the materials are pressed together when the 
adhesive is “tacky.” Gene Goble is gen- 
eral sales manager for the firm. 


"Diamond Pebbles" 
For Display 

Unusual novelty display material called 
“Diamond Pebbles” is being marketed by 
H. H. Turchin Company, 230 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Actually pebbles of glass of 
about %-inch diameter, the material has pro- 
fuse sparkle and glitter. They can be used 
loosely, arranged in designs, or affixed to 
backgrounds as desired by means of a spe- 
cial adhesive supplied by the firm. 








"National Display Day" 
At New York Fair? 


Plans are under way to have a day desig- 
nated as “National Display Day” at the New 
York World Fair during the convention in 
New York City of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men, according to Syl C. 
Rieser, executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 


Loren Robinson Joins 
Dayton Firm 

Formerly an artist on the display staff of 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Loren Robinson has resigned to join the 
Home Store, Dayton, Ohio. 





Goodman Reports 


"Business Fine” 

Edwin Goodman, Goodman Flexible Sleeve 
Form Company, New York City, reports that 
fall and winter business on the firm’s sleeve 
forms and turntables has been excellent. 
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LITTLE WINDOW DISPLAYS 
GO TO MARKET 
[Continued from page 13] 
“Window Display Circulation and Market 

Coverage.” 

The advertiser who considers window dis- 
plays principally as “billboard” or “poster” 
advertising will find the “preferred” or 
“approved” list method of installer booking 
an effective one. If, however, the advertiser 
wants displays to help salesmen sell more to 
the retailer and induce the retailer to pro- 
mote the sale of his products aggressively, 
then he should have his salesmen book win- 
dow displays. Installers as a rule are not 
salesmen. 

Should installation crews be employed ? 
At an A. N. A. conference some time ago, 
one speaker said, “I think that most adver- 
tisers now using installation houses would 
do well to use their own crews.” He gave 
the following reasons to support his state- 
ment: (1) “We hire trimmers who are po- 
tential salesmen and get a better type of 
man. (2) Our own trimmers, after install- 
ing window, place displays inside the store. 
(3) They do a better job because they be- 
come specialists in building displays of our 
products. (4) They work on a salary, have 
a quota of six or seven windows a day, and 
tend to do a better job than professional 
installers who work on a piece-work basis.” 

There are many reasons why advertisers 
should employ their own installers—but 
when anyone considers hiring his own crew. 
he should be sure he can answer “Yes” to 
these questions: (A) Do we install enough 
displays to keep our own men busy con- 
sistently? (B) Can we find the right type 
of men in every market? (C) Can we main- 
tain the closest supervision over them? 

Advertisers who do not have a consistent 
display schedule should not employ their 
own trimmers. If they do and don’t keep 
them busy, they will see their cost per in- 
stallation climb sharply. Or, what is much 
worse, they will find themselves tempted to 
ship displays to their men “just to keep them 
on the payroll.” 

We have found, through the experience 
of installing more than half a million win- 
dow displays, that the most practical system 
for National Distillers is one in which we 
use both local installation companies and 
trimmers on our own payroll. I say the 
most practical system “for National Dis 
tillers” because I firmly believe each com- 
pany has different display conditions and 
should work out its own system after study- 
ing every factor involved.) 

We hire our own trimmers only where 
we can not find a _ professional installer 
who can do satisfactory work, where local 
professional installers do not travel into 
outlying territory, or where we have speciai 
display problems which our own men can 
solve most effectively. In other words, we 
have found it profitable to analyze each 
market individually, select the best profes- 
sional installer available, and employ our 
own men only when necessary. We insist 
on receiving inventories twice a month and 
have regional and national field supervisors 
checking our installation operation continu- 
ally. 

Our salesmen book our windows. They 
show photographs of the display to the re- 
tailer, tell him about newspaper and maga- 
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zine advertising of the brand to be dis- 
played, explain advantages of tying-in with 
this advertising, and of setting up a store- 
wide promotion while display is in the win- 
dow. 

Often the retailer increases the size of his 
order in anticipation of bigger demand. When 
he sets up display of the featured brand all 
through the store and really gets behind 
it in order to cash in on the window promo- 
tion, he invariably moves a_ substantia! 
volume. 

The following are a few actual examples 
of the results which properly located, intelli- 
gently merchandised, efficiently installed 
window displays can produce: 

When a salesman booked a window dis- 
play, a certain retailer bought ten cases 
of our “Fourmost” bottled-in-bond whiskies 
—Old Overholt and Mount Vernon straight 
rye whiskies, and Old. Grand-Dad and Old 
Taylor straight bourbon whiskies. After 
the display had been in four days the de- 
mand was so great that the retailer re- 
ordered twenty cases of these brands, al- 
though he had never bought more than five 
cases per month. 

A store had purchased five cases of Old 
Angus Scotch and had displayed it on 
shelves, but it moved slowly. A salesman 
showed him publication advertising and a 
picture of a window display which is moving 
Old Angus for other stores. The window 
display in two weeks sold the entire stock 
and the retailer reordered another five cases. 

A salesman arranged with the owner of 
a chain of three stores to install a Crab 
Orchard Kentucky bourbon display in each 
store for a two weeks’ period. Crab Or- 
chard sales jumped from an average of one 
and one-half cases a week to nine cases the 
first week and twelve cases the second 
week. Now this brand is one of their fast- 
est-moving, popular-priced whiskies. Where- 
as in the past they ordered five or six cases 
at a time, they included forty cases in an 
order just placed for our brands. 

A retailer complained that a certain brand 
was moving slowly. The salesman showed 
him a picture of a new window display, told 
him what it was doing for other stores, and 
booked the display. The retailer bought 
twenty-five cases. Three weeks later he re- 
ported: “I have sold about thirteen cases of 
National’s Eagle whiskey and want to keep 
the display in another week.” He sold seven 
more cases the fourth week—a total of 
twenty cases while the display was in his 
window—and he reordered twenty-five more. 

Another retailer had featured a competi- 
tive brand in window displays and it out- 
sold our Windsor bourbon whiskey. Our 
salesman booked a Windsor “Jumbo Value” 
display and in two weeks the retailer re- 
ported he had moved twenty-five cases and 
that this brand is outselling competitors. 

Summarizing all of this, the advertisers 
who get the biggest return per sales promo- 
tion dollar are those who do not take their 
distribution and _ installation systems for 
granted. . They check and double check, 
analyze and improve constantly. They guard 
the route of their displays beyond the ship- 
ping tag—so the little displays get to mar- 
ket and are seen in the right places, under 
the right conditions. And the buy-appeal so 
carefully designed into them has its glorious 
opportunity to draw the public in to buy! 
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SPRING DISPLAY MATERIALS 


i .1939-FOLDER-1939- 
: NEW ITEMS * NEW IDEAS 
MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY 


THE REYBURN MFG. CO., INC. 
! Al'egheny Ave. at 32nd St. 
Philade phia, Pa. 


Send me a copy of your Spring Display Folder 
as soon as released. 
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“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


39 W. 37th St. New York City 
Bet. 5th and 6th Ave. Phone Wi 7-8485 
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Display’s Great Monthly Digest 
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BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the disp'ay line in 


which you are interested. 


If you do not find 


your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 


rate letter. 


If we do not have the information 


you want on file, we'll find out Zor you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or cbligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 
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Mannequins 
Mouldings 

Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastic and Composition Pieces 
Price Cards—Tickets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Sale Banners 

(1) Socks—Window 

(7? Show Cards 

C) Show Card Colors 

L) Show Cases 

() Show Case Lighting 
(J Signs—Card Holders 
{- S gns—Brass—Bronze 
CL) Signs—Electric 

{(- Sleeve Forms 

{7 Stencil Outfits 

() Stock Posters 

(° Store Designing 

[}) Store Fronts 

C) Tackers 

(0 Time Switches; 

CL) Turntables 

(0 Valances 

L) Wall Board 

CL) Window Drapes 

[) Window Lighting 

(J) Wood Carvings 


you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
you plan to remodel your store soon? 
you plan to build a store soon? 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


DECEMBER, 1913 

Harry Bird, John Wanamaker’s, New York 
City, returned from a trip to Egypt, France, 
and Italy. 

The Window Trimmers Association of 
Joliet, Ill., held a combination club meeting 
and theatre party. Fred S. Pratt was presi- 
dent of the group. 

A displayman on 34th street, New York 
City, installed an elaborate display of toy 
soldiers, entitling it “War in the Balkans”— 
not knowing, of course, that a few months 
later the entire world would be plunged into 
the worst conflict of all time. 

George J. Cowan, president, Koester 
School of Window Trimming, gave a talk— 
illustrated with stereopticon slides—on store 
and window trimming before the Executive 
Club of Chicago. 

A. Schlesinger, with The Blumstein Store, 
New York City, resigned to accept the dis- 
play manager’s position for The Fuerst 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

A. J. Lewis was elected temporary presi- 
dent of a new display club formed in Little 
Rock, Ark. The other temporary officers 
were B. J. Vinton, vice-president; Joe Spitz- 
berg, secretary, and W. G. Cummings, treas- 
urer. 

Plans were being made for the third an- 
nual meeting of the National Commercial 
Fixture Manufacturers Association, to be 
held in Chicago. 





DECEMBER, 1928 

Paul Chambers, formerly with Block & 
Kuhl, Decatur, Ill, under Ellsworth H. 
Bates, accepted a position as display man- 
ager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Harry W. Hoile resigned as display man- 
ager for Louis Pizitz & Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

George H. Janes left The Carl Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., to take charge of the 
display department of Kespohl - Mohren- 
stecher Company, Quincy, IIl. 

Ed Wendell, J. L. Brandeis & Co., Omaha, 
Neb., became display manager for the firm 
upon the resignation of Phil Armour. 

Among American displaymen attending the 
Leipsig (Germany) convention of the Win- 
dow Decorators Association were Clement 
Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry 
Goods Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Company, 
Detroit, and president of the Detroit Display 
Club, announced that an educational meet- 
ing for the displaymen of Michigan would 
be held the following month. 

Henry Sherrod announced his appointment 
as display manager for Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He was formerly with 
the Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Ed Lamprich, Kline’s, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the local display club. 
Sidney Durham, Steinberg’s, was appointed 
secretary to fill the post left vacant by the 


DECEMBER, 1938 


resignation of Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Company. 

Edward J. Stefan, Stefan Display Service, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was appointed chairman of 
the window display departmental of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club. 

R. A. Minear left Butcher-Roberts Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., to become display 
manager for George H. Wright Company, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Booklet On Gypsum Wall Board 
Issued By Certain-teed 

The Certain-teed Products Corporation, 
100 East 42nd street, New York City. has 
just released a sixteen-page booklet describ- 
ing in text and pictures the uses of “Pest- 
wall” gypsum wall board. Showing numer- 
ous uses and treatments of the board, the 
booklet is of interest to any displayman. A 
copy will be sent on request to the address 
given above. 








Russell Kehrt Joins 
Jenny's, Cincinnati 

Russell C. Kehrt has resigned as a member 
of the display staff of Mabley & Carew, Cin- 
cinnati, to become display manager for 
Jenny’s, of the same city. His place at 
Mabley’s is being filled by Lloyd G. Powell, 
Carthage, Mo. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 











AMARILLO, TEXAS—A to Z Display Service, 513 W. 6th Ave. 





ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Adv. Service, Tucson. 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 


Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 2866 W. Sev- 
enth St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St.. San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 











CINCINNATI 





WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS | 





CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street. A dependable service covering southern Ohio and north- 
ern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





EFFINGHAM, ILL.—The Kay Bee Display Service. 





DAYTON, OHIO—Merchandise Displays, 738 Carlisle Ave. A 
complete display service organized to do a better job for the 
advertiser. Window Installations, Itinerant Displays, Exhibits. 








HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—330 Twelfth St. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA—19 Arcade. West Virginia Advertising Co. 





IOWA—Midwest Advertising, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York, and branch office, 
92 Central Ave., Newark, N. J., covers metropolitan New Jersey 
area—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Display Service, 343 
Easton Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 718 Chestnut 
St. A unique display service for national advertisers. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Dispiay Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 
personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Super Service Window Display Co., 1206 Pat- 
terson Ave. Serving southwest Virginia. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 





& 


TAMPA, FLA.—Unique Display Service, 509 Polk St. A modern 
service covering central Florida. 


























Look for the 


16th Annual 
Display Review 


JANUARY ISSUE 
Out January 15th 


Presenting the views of the leaders in every branch 
of display, retailing and advertising, in addition to 
the regular editorial content. 


A Larger, Special Issue 
of Intense Reader Interest 


Advertising Space 


is now.being reserved—be with the leaders 


Write Today to Insure Choice Position 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati . 
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